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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A Soirée of the members and friends of this Society was held on 
Monday evening (Mry 19), in the Freemasons’-hall. There was a large 
and respectable assemblage of the friends of freedom present, amongst 
whom were not a few persons of colour. Amongst others, we observed 
the following gentlemen—the Revs. J. H. Hinton, T. Binney, Wm. 
Brock, Dr. Wright, Jabez Burns, D.D.; Dr. Pennington, H. H. Garnett, 
Alexander Crummell, Josiah Henson, ministers of colour from the United 
States and Canada; Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., George Wm. 
Alexander, Josiah Forster, Joseph Sturge, Samuel Sturge, Robert Alsop, 
Henry Sterry, Stafford Allen, Henry Russell, Richard Allen, Fred. 
Wheeler, Joseph Eaton, Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, Charles Gilpin, Elihu Burritt, Edmund Fry, John Harrison, Lewis 
F. Bellot, M. Philip, Esqrs. ; — Constantine, of Jamaica, &c., &c., 

At six o’clock, tea and coffee were handed round, and at seven, on the 
motion of Joseph Sturge, Esq., seconded by Dr. Burns, 

G. W. ALEXANDER, Esq., the Treasurer of the Society, took the chair. 
After some preliminary observations he said, that the Committee of the 
Anti-slavery Society had thought it not unlikely that a considerable 
number of foreigners would be during the present month in town, in- 
cluding many persons from the United States of America, and they should 
have been very glad to have met with a considerable number of these on 
the present occasion. He believed, however, that hitherto the number of 
Americans who had reached this country was comparatively small, and 
among them very few who were friends of the slave. There were present, 
however, in the meeting, some persons who had themselves been slaves, 
who were well able to state before a British public the grounds on which 
they thought slavery should be abolished; and it should be shown to 
the world that, whatever might be thought of these things in America, an 
English audience would listen with as much pleasure to the speaking of a 
man of colour as to one of theirowncomplexion. It was proposed by the 
Committee, that instead 8f submitting any formal resolutions to the 
approval of the meeting, a few sentiments should be brought forward by 
the various speakers, expressive of their opinions of slavery. He thought 
it would be evident to every one present, that the times called all men now 
to use their best efforts to terminate a system like the institution of slavery. 
Every one must remember what immense efforts the people of this land 
had made, in order to abolish slavery in their own dominions ; efforts which, 
under the Divine blessing, were crowned with abundant success. It had 
been his happiness to witness the results of this in the British West Indies, 
and nothing was more calculated to delight the philanthropist and the 
Christian than to witness these results, and the unquestionable large 
amount of blessedness which had ensued. A race, that a few years back 
was deeply degraded and miserable, was now one of the happiest and 
finest peasantries on the face of the globe; and let but all the obstacles to 
this moral, intellectual, and religious improvement be removed, and he had 
every reason to believe that we should see the people of these colonies 
occupy a rank in civilised society equal to that of any on the earth. 
There were not a few persons who seemed to expect too much of our 
colonies ; but it should ever be remembered, that but yesterday their inha- 
bitants were slaves, and there had not yet been time for the full development 
of all the advantages of freedom. It would not be for him to point out 
and dwell on the deplorable extent to which slavery still existed, in various 
countries of the world; seven or eight millions of our fellow-men still 
groaned under the yoke, and an extensive slave-trade was still 
carried on. Everything called for renewed effort to stem the torrent of 
this mighty evil ; the character of a recent legislative act in America, the 
wicked and cruel prejudice which prevailed there in reference to coloured 
men. After visiting our own free colonies, he confessed that he felt 
that America was a country in which it was impossible for such a one as 
himself to feel at home and happy ; and he would far rather live with the 
free black man than in the proud republic of the United States of 
America. Even in the free States the black man was not treated as 
a man; the laws did not recognise him as entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a free man; laws lately passed, indeed, belonged not to an age of 
civilisation, to a period in which Christianity prevailed, but were fit only 





for the most barbarous state of society ; they were disgraceful to any 
legislature in the world—but more especially so to the legislature of a 
professedly free and enlightened country. They not only trampled on 
the slave, but on the freedom of every man who had a heart to feel for his 
brother man. No doubt every one present would feel it his duty, if 
occasion called, to disregard such laws, and obey God rather than 
man; yet, in taking to their arms and bosoms their fellow-man 
flying from slavery, they would be seriously perilling their comfort and 
liberty, for the penalty imposed on aiding a slave in his flight was one 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of £100; thus no man in the United 
States of America could deem himself free to feel for his brethren in bonds, 
This was not all they had to deplore; in Delaware, to the deep reproach of 
that State, a law had lately passed, providing that, if a free coloured man 
should venture within its borders, that man, with certain exceptions, should 
be fined fifty dollars, and, in default of payment, he should be sold to pay 
the fine. Laws of a similar character had been passed in some professedly 

free States ; in Indiana and Illinois, for instance. A circumstance occurred, 

afew years ago, to which he would refer, as it would also illustrate how far 
the earnest voice of British Christians raised against the infamous system 
might be availing in America. Not many years ago, a white man had 
been sentenced to death for aiding a slave to escape from bondage ; it was 
even said by the judge, in sentencing him, that it was a matter of religious 
obligation that this white man should die for his crime. It happened, that 
before the sentence was executed, intelligence of the affair reached this 
country, and two noble lords——-Lords Brougham and Denman-—felt it their 
duty to call attention to the subject in their places in Parliament, and ex- 

pressed their opinion, that it would be highly disgraceful to the American 

people if such an act were permitted ; the consequence was, that those in 

America who had passed the sentence felt ashamed of what they had 

done, and the poor man was subsequently set at liberty. And if 
these two English noblemen had such an influence on a slave State of 

America, surely, he thought, the honest opinion of the people of England, 

earnestly and faithfully expressed—the honest conviction of the churches 

of England exercising a legitimate influence on the churches of America—- 

could not fail to produce a powerful effect on America, and would 

also mightily encourage and strengthen the hands of those who were 
labouring for abolition on the other side of the Atlantic. He had 

referred chiefly to the existing evils of slavery ; but there was not only a 

dark, but also a cheering side of the picture. If there were large numbers 
of persons in league on the side of the oppressor, there were also to ke 
found faithful, earnest friends of the slave, who were not less active than 
they, and in the cause of freedom. Within the last few weeks he had been 

told, that a gentleman favourable to the emancipation of the slave had been 

elected as a senator for Massachusetts, in place of Daniel Webster. 

With all the talent, and with all the renown attaching to the name of that 
statesman, he (the chairman) would rather be the poorest man in the 
United States, who was a lover of freedom, than Daniel Webster. 

He would not now longer detain the meeting, but would call on other 
and abler speakers to endeavour to subserve the good cause they were 

assembled to promote. 

The Rev. J. Howarp Hinton then rose to speak to the following 
sentiment :— : 

‘‘The anti-slavery cause.—Grateful for its past triumphs, may the’ 
number of its enlightened and zealous adherents in all countries rapidly 
increase, its progress be greatly accelerated by earnest and united action, 
and its great object, the universal extinction of slavery and the slave- 
trade, be speedily and effectually accomplished. 

‘‘The British emancipated colonies.—May an enlightened and liberal 
Government do justice to them by the removal of laws which bear 
oppressively on the industry, or impede the progress of the labouring 
population ; and, by a wise and generous policy, advance the interests of 
all parties interested in their welfare.’’ 

The anti-slavery cause, he remarked, was one with which were iden- 
tified some of the most noble and honourable men who had trodden our 
country or even the globe itself. It was a cause on which had been 
expended much talent, much zeal, much labour, and even life; and it was 
a cause which still demanded much energy, labour, talent, and, peradven- 
ture, life; and it was, moreover, a cause which would have it. Jt was the 
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cause of human nature, the cause of human welfare, the cause of conscience, 
of religion, of God. And we, Sir, (proceeded the rev. gentleman,) are asso- 
ciated with this cause ; well-nigh ovei whelmed as some of us are with 
engagements which crowd upon us i. this great city, yet this cause lives 
in our hearts and in our thoughts, and it brings us here to-night ; it brings 
us with our good wishes, our cherished sentiments, and our devoted love, 
not less fresh or less fervent than on former occasions. You shall still 
have our most strenuous efforts, and mosé unceasing labour in this anti- 
slavery cause, until its great object, the universal extinction of slavery and 
the slave-trade, be speedily and effectually accomplished. /*Then, as to 

e British emancipated colonies, emancipation was, undoubtedly, not the 
whole of the benefit they must have conferred upon them. It was a great 
benefit, it was a great thing begun, when you struck off from their limbs 
those chains of slavery; but it will be a greater thing to allow those limbs 
to be entirely free for use, to give them liberty to push forward with 
energetic action to remove the fetters of oppressive laws, to let them have 
their full liberty for remunerative industry secured. In truth, it must be 
admitted that legislation has been very much at fault in this matter; but 
that has been, to a great extent, the result of emancipation having been a 
forced thing ; if it had been a thing cordially given, much better results 
might have followed; but having been a coerced measure, those who had 
had slaves, when they became freemen, were bent upon still making them 
practically slaves. This, then, is the thing which must not be ; the thing 
which we must endeavour to remove; there must be emancipation in 
Spirit as well as in name. All these laws must be watched, they must be 
objected to, and they must be repealed. Our colonial office and our 
colonial legislation need this watching, and I believe that this Anti-slavery 
Society is as much needed as ever it was. In the colonies, as well as in 
this country, the great lesson wants to be learned that the welfare of the 
actual working classes is the welfare of all classes; that the stability and 
prosperity of the higher classes must be based on the happiness and pros- 
perity of the lower classes. Let the British people in our colonies learn 
this lesson and practise it, and soon will they become ranked amongst the 
noblest nations on the face of the earth. May an enlightened and liberal 
government do justice, both at home and in our colonies, by the removal 
of all laws which bear oppressively on the industry or impede the progress 
‘of the labouring population ; and, by a wise and generous policy, advance 
the interests of all parties concerned in their welfare. 

Joseru Sturce, Esq., rose and suggested, that the practical purpose 
of the meeting would be best promoted if the various speakers would 
confine their observations as much as possible to the question——What 
could Great Britain do to best serve the anti-slavery cause, and bring 
about the speedy and entire emancipation of the slave? For his own 

, he believed the days of slavery were numbered, and many, especi- 
ally of the younger portion of the auditory, would live to see its entire 
abrogation. 

The Rev. H. H. Garnett next addressed the meeting, and was received 
with loud cheers on rising. He said, it afforded him great pleasure to 
participate in the business of the evening. He thought he could not 
better improve the few moments allotted to him, than by telling the 
meeting, in a few words, what slavery and slaveholders had succeeded in 
doing, and what they had not succeeded in doing. Those present at that 
meeting knew very well—for he apprehended that all present had kept 
their eyes open upon the progress of freedom or of slavery in the United 
States, as well as in other parts of the world-—-they were aware that they 
had succeeded in taking away the natural rights of the descendants of 
Africa, and sacrificed their comfort and every thing else to their own 
selfishness; and all this they had done undeterred by the sorrows, the 
afflictions, the tears, and the agonies of the people they were oppressing. 
‘They disregarded all the existing ties of relationship, destroyed the peace 
of their families, tore down their domestic altars, and scattered their ashes 
to the winds. They had succeeded in putting more sorrow upon the hearts 
of this afflicted race than tongue could describe. None need ever be afraid 
of overdrawing the picture of the sorrows attendant upon slavery; but 
upon these sorrows he was not going to dwell; he would simply say, they 
had done all that wicked, cruel men could possibly do to render wretched 
their victims. They had deprived them of all their political privileges, 
and this not only in the slayveholding, but also in the free States; and 
they had united with the American colonisationists fo make the blacks as 
unhappy as possible, in order to compel them to leave the United States. 
Thus, in Virginia, where they taxed 30,000 free black inhabitants at the rate 
of a dollar a-year, the money went to the American Colonisation Society in 
order to transport the blacks, according to their will, as they said, well 
knowing that they must necessarily be glad to go any where out of the United 
States. May we not judge a tree by its fruits? May we not judgé people 
by the company they keep? And may we not estimate the American 
‘Colonisation scheme by its president and officers? Who are its chief 
supporters? Slaveholders and their apglogists. Who is its president 
and great supporter? Aslaveholder! and the most consistent hater 
of the black race in all that land. Yes, and more, the advocate of the 
late Fugitive Bill—Henry Clay of Kentucky. This man is the popular 
president of the American Colonisation Society. This Society had 
encouraged outrage and oppression towards the coloured people, and in 





their affliction they deceitfully come up, and with smiles say, ‘‘ Now had 
you not better go to Africa?’’ And when the coloured man replied that 
he would rather remain in his native country, they would urge the matter 
more persuasively, saying, ‘‘ But don’t you see that the laws are against 
you, and therefore you had better go?” Why, who had made these 
laws? The very men who would be first to transport them! The 
Daniel Websters, and Henry Clays, and such-like men, slave-owners, 
with their hundreds of slaves—these were the men who made the laws, 
and would then transport the black man that he might be freed from their 
operation! And, of all the enemies of his own oppressed race, he 
considered the Colonisationists the worst: they had two faces, or, indeed, 
as many faces as might best suit their purpose to have. And then they 
would say to the Briton, ‘‘ Oh, you don’t know anything of slavery and 
the circumstances connected with it ; go to America, and you will then 
understand our difficulties and troubles.’’ Why it did not require a great 
mind to understand these difficulties ; it needed no philosopher to discover 
that man-stealing was wrong. They complained that the laws were 
against them; but, he would again ask, Who made these laws? Let 
them go info South Carolina, and there they would find that no man 
could be a legislator without being a slaveholder, without holding, at 
least, ten negroes. And yet these were the men who complained that the 
laws were against them. It reminded him of the story of a little urchin, 
who, on being told to do something for his mother, set to work, and tied 
up his hands and his feet. By-and-by his mother said to him, ‘‘Why don’t 
you do the work?” His reply was, ‘‘I cannot; my hands are tied.’’ 
His mother at once asked, ‘‘ Who tied them?’’ ‘ Myself,’’ was the 
answer ; and his mother, of course, quickly found a way to make him 
untie them. And thus it was that these men tied themselves. A short 
time ago he had heard a noble Lord, one of the most distinguished men in 
the country, say he had had the pleasure of seeing the most distinguished 
man, one that had done most for his fellows of any man who had ever 
come from the United States of America. He (Mr. Garnett) waited 
somewhat impatiently to hear who this might be, and he looked round 
the meeting to see if he could recognise any such individual. And who was 
it? Why, Mr. Elliott Cresson. And why was he thus called benevolent ? 
Because he was the quiet, if not the secret, agent of the American ex- 
patriation scheme, and traverses the country, and whispers in the corner, 
sentiments which he would not dare to publish on the housetop. Let 
Mr. Elliott Cresson come to the light. Truth, benevolence, and liberty 
love the light. Intelligent coloured men in America despise alike the 
scheme and its supporters; and I say, without fear of contradiction, that 
this agent of the Colonisation Society would not attempt to appear in a 
meeting of coloured people in any city of the free States. He well knows 
that they would not hear him, because they believe him to be hypocritical 
in his pretensions. I speak in the name of the mass of the free American 
blacks, and would warn our English friends, that whoever asserts that the 
coloured people or their true friends entertain any other sentiments 
towards the Society than the deepest contempt and abhorrence, assert that 
which is entirely false. It may be that some good men in England have 
been deceived by the whining and smiles of colonisation cunning; but I 
ask Great Britain, I ask the world, if abolitionists can claim consistency 
while they support a project which aims to rid the Western Republic of 
the free blacks, in order that the-slaves may be more secure? Will 
abolitionists follow the darling plan of the Hon. Henry Clay, who says, 
‘* that the legislation of two hundred years has sanctioned and sanctified 
the doctrine that negro slaves are property, and what the law decides 
to be property, is property.”” O consistency, thou art a jewel. 
Africa was the land of my fathers; it was there they lived and died, and 
I love the country; I love its interests, and feel grateful to any one 
and every one who labours to promote its welfare. It might be that 
this Liberia itself might do some good; he trusted it would; but he 
had no confidence in the Society, in its benevolence, or anything con- 
nected with it. Well, he had spoken of what slavery and slaveholders 
had done and were doing; but ‘there was one thing they had not done : 
they had not destroyed abolitionism in the United States, and there never 
was more abolitionism than just now, and the recent legislative enactment 
had aroused men to declare on their side who had hitherto remained 
neutral. He had travelled in Ireland, and in England and Wales, and 
in Scotland, in France, and in Germany, and had everywhere found warm 
friends to the slave. "Wherever he had gone, when it was ascertained that 
he had come from America, the first question was, ‘‘ How goes the cause 
of abolition from slavery?’’? In Germany he had been especially gratified 
by the prevalence of this feeling; and Germans settling even in slave 
States had universally refused to become slaveholders. Then there was 
another thing the supporters of the slave system had not succeeded in 
doing—they had not crushed the energies of the black race; their motto 
was “Onward! Upward!’ ‘They were resolved to rise! They were 
rising and increasing in influence. Go to the churches and witness it 
there. In Philadelphia they had nineteen churches; in New York, 
sixteen or seventeen. “Go to their schools—taught in many instances by 
the coloured people themselves; go to their colleges, and in these places 
witness their progress. They had those who were professors, physicians, 
editors, and lawyers—all creditably acquitting themselves in their pro- 
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fession. The slaveholders had not succeeded in crushing these men ; 

they had not succeeded in turning God from them ; they had the sympathy 

of heaven on their side, and they must and should triumph. One word 

before he concluded, on the best means whereby they could best help their 

brethren on the other side of the water. Slavery in the United States 
could not stand before the earnestly expressed public opinion of the 
world ; let that public opinion, then, be brought to bear on the subject, 

and it would not stand a hundred years. But, oh! they would long see 
the effects of slavery, after slavery had ceased to exist. People seemed to 

think they had done a great thing when they had taken off the chains from 

the arms and ankles of the slave—and so they had; but there were other 
fetters to be removed—those of the mind—the fetters of ignorance and 
degradation. But the time was rapidly approaching when both should 
be removed. When once the turning point was fairly gained, no one 
could calculate the rapidity with which they should progress. The 
Americans were a people who did things rapidly and earnestly when once 
they took them in hand; and let but the national turning point on the 
subject of slavery be gained, and they would rush, they would go a-head. 
This was their habit in right and in wrong; and he should not be surprised 
to see the tide of public opinion set in so strong, in the course of a few 
years, that slavery should be abolished almost instantaneously. Let the 
public opinion, then, of Britain be brought to bear on the subject ; let the 
pulpit speak out, and let the press speak out; let people in private life 
and in public life speak out and remind the Americans of that sacred de- 
claration, whereon their constitution as a nation was based, that declara- 
tion which declared that all men are equal; let them show America that 
they noticed her inconsistency. Then the cotton question had yet to come 
before the British public, and the time was coming when they would be 
compelled to look at it; for when slavery should be abolished, many now 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton as slaves, would give their attention 
to other trades, and if they had not before that time turned their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of free-labour cotton, who could calculate the 
eonsequences? The British consumption of slave-grown cotton now 
supported their slave-markets, and many were not aware, perhaps, of the 
influence of the cotton-market on the slave-market ; but it was a fact, 
that a rise of a single cent a pound in cotton, would cause a rise in the price 
of slaves in the market of 100 dollars a head. When cotton was selling 
at six cents a pound, slaves would sell slowly at five or six hundred dollars 
a head; but when cotton reached fifteen cents per pound, then slaves 
would go rapidly at nine, ten, or eleven hundred dollars a head. 
Now, England could strike a death-blow at slavery, by refusing 
to use slave-grown productions; and until they did this, they could not 
consistently ask the slave-owner to let his bondmen go free. And how 
could any one in that assembly carry out the golden rule if he were con- 
scious of the use of slave-grown sugar, cotton,or tobacco? Let England, 
then, invest some of her capital in producing these articles by free labour 


in Australia and in Africa; their American friends would then find it did 


not pay to keep slaves ; and, when they found it did not pay, they would 
very speedily stop; and, instead of hearing of slaves running from their 
masters, they should hear of masters running from their slaves. The 
time was not far distant, then, when slavery should for ever die, and when 
America might become what she professed to be, when the liberty shouts 
of the redeemed should be heard across the Atlantic, and the words of 
the poet should be realised, 


‘¢ Thy hill-tops, New England, shall leap at the cry, 
And the prairies and far-distant South shall reply. 
It shall roll o’er the land till the furthermost glen 
Sends back the glad summons again and again ! 
Niagara’s torrent shall thunder it forth, 

It shall burn in the sentinel-star of the North. 

Oppression shall hear it, and in his temple of blood, 

Shall see on its walls the hand-writing of God. - 

Then come to the rescue of freedom and truth ; 

Come, maidens and mothers! come, manhood and youth ! 
Come gather, come gather} come one and come all, 

And soon shall the temple of slavery fall ’’ 


Mr. Garnett resumed his seat amid loud and long-continued applause. 


S. M. Peto, Esq., M.P., who was received with considerable applause, 
said, he had come from his duties in ‘‘ another place,”” rather to express 
his sympathy with this movement than to take any part in the proceedings 
of the meeting. He could not, however, resist the call of the Chairman 
to make a few remarks, inasmuch as he, a Christian man, ought to call 
every man in this wide world his brother and his equal. He was, moreover— 
what he esteemed as conferring the highest honour he could possess—the 
Treasurer of the Baptist Missionary Society—a body associated for the 
purpose of sending the Gospel to heathen lands, and calling upon men to 
receive the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and it would not become him 
to show a spirit his Saviour had never shown, acting in the spirit of the 
declaration, ‘‘ God hath made of one blood all the nations that dwell on the 
face of the earth.’”” And if he were a follower of that Saviour, it became 
him, as a Christian man, to embrace within his sympathies every one for 
whom Christ died, and to join heartily in any movement like the present, 





looking to the great prize of his high calling. At a time, too, when, as 
Christian citizens, we were calling on all the nations of the earth to accept 
our hospitality, calling on them to assemble to see what has been done for 
the benefit of man, it became us to receive our dear black brethren as part 
of ourselves, to show that we were walking in the footsteps of our Saviour, 
He wished, too, that every Christian church would advertise that they 
would not receive those from America or elsewhere, who were not 
abolitionists; such a step, he thought, would entitle us t6 show 
fair with our fellow-men. ‘This, he did not think, would savour at all of 
a narrow, sectarian spirit, but they must be prepared to say to that man 
who lived on the results of fallen humanity, on the produce of unrequited 
labour, ‘‘ We are bound by our sense of rectitude and consciousness of 
right, not to receive you;”’ and, in order to show their recognition of 
the image of Christ in their coloured brethren, he should like to see our 
ministers invite to their pulpits the ministers of colour who were over 
here, and let the deacons also invite them to their tables, and let it be seen 
that fellowship and love subsists between all who esteem each other as 
brethren and sisters in Christ. Further, he thought we should agitate the 
question, in every possible manner, during the time we had American 
brethren among us. They must, after all, look to Europe; we did not 
boast or arrogate superiority to ourselves, nor did we object to their going 
a-head of us; but let it be in following their Master, and walking closely 
with him. Only let all be freemen, and decide that there shall be no 
difference or distinction of races of men, or classes of men; banish every- 
thing that could make a difference in any shape among them. Baptists, or 
Methodists, or Episcopalians, or Independents, or Friends, either; let 
them all be friends, let them all unite in saying that they hate slavery, 
and in endeavouring entirely to destroy it. 

Rev. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, coloured episcopal clergyman of New 
York, on rising, said, I am thankful for the existence of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society. I am thankful for its existence, because this 
Society is opposed to slavery, and is pledged to continuous and unre- 
mitting efforts for its final extinction in every quarter of the globe. I am es- 
pecially thankful for its existence at this particular period; for never were 
its exertions and its influences more needed than at the present time. There 
appears just now a general rising of the surges of slavery and oppression 
throughout the world, presaging wrath and destruction to the cherished 
liberties of mankind. Any one who has followed the movements of the 
crowned heads of Europe, during the last two or three years, cannot but have 
observed the ‘‘ royal conspiracy’ to narrow the limits of liberty, confine the 
boundaries of freedom, and to deprive their subjects, as far and as much as 
possible, of their rights. If you look across the Atlantic to another 
continent, you will see a striking manifestation of the same spirit of 
tyranny in the recent passing of the Fugitive Slave Law by the United 
States of America. Thus you will see that some of the great powers of 
the world seem disposed, at one and the same time, to hinder the progress 
of man, and to retard the advancement of the causeof freedom. Of these 
powers two stand out before the world with distinguished prominence— 
Russia and the United States; and, Sir, I verily believe, the liberties of 
mankind have as much, if not more, to fear from the democracy of the 
United States, than from the autocracy of Russia. The acts of the 
former of these powers are brought before us this evening, and to them 
I shall call your attention for a few moments; and, as Mr. Sturge has 
raised the question—‘‘What can be done best to promote the emancipation 
of the slaves in the United States of America,’’—I will confine my remarks 
more particularly to that point. I shall not refer to some of the measures 
which have already been proposed. I wish rather to call attention to one 
other means, which has not been considered as much as I think is desirable. 
Sir, it seems to me that the friends of the negroes in the United States, 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, have partially forgotten one great 
fact, namely, that the origin of slavery is not, perhaps, to be found so much 
in any particular laws, as in the weakness, the benightedness, and the 
degradation of that particular class brought into slavery. It is the 
disposition, on the part of the strong’ and selfish, to use and employ the 
weak and miserable part of creation as their own instruments. How is 
this to be remedied? I cannot ignore the other plans which have been 
proposed and enforced here this evening; for I regard each of them as 
good and feasible. Yet I think there is one other plan which should not be 
neglected. I repeat—for myself, I do regard the employment of English 
influence, the free-labour movement, and the other measures presented, 
as excellent and desirable means for the promotion of the cause of 
abolition. But, in addition to these means, I do think, that if you wish 
to free a people from the effects of slavery, you must improve and elevate 
their character. And the negro needs this improvement. I d6 not 
pretend to deny that the people to whom I belong in the United States 
are, as a whole, weak and degraded. How could it be otherwise? For 
upwards of two centuries they have, for the most part, been deprived of 
all religious instruction; debarred from all the means and appliances of 
education ; cut off from all participation;in civil and political prerogatives; 
shut out beyond the pale of humanity! And what could be the result of 
such a regimea as this, but degradation and benightedness? Sir, it is one 
of the marvels of the world that they still preserve so many of the high 
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this, thoroughly brutalised and demented! But, Sir, it is full time now 
to begin to instruct this people, to cultivate their minds, and to instil into 
them good moral and religious principles. Extend to them the means of 
improvement, and allow them full opportunity for the development of 
their capacities, and oppression could not withstand the influence and the 
power thereof. The relation between the free coloured population of the 
United States and their brethren in bonds is close and intimate. The 
interests of the one tell strongly upon the other. The cultivation and the 
elevation of the one have a most decidéd bearing upon the other. As the 
Jree coloured population go up in the scale of intelligence, increase in 
mental capacity, and demonstrate their intellectual power, the whole 
fabric of slavery proportionably crumbles and totters. But, Sir, there are 
great difficulties in the way of the cultivation even of the free coloured 
race in America. In the Southern States it is forbidden by cruel and 
oppressive laws. In the Northern States the prejudice of the whites 
prevents a full participation in the advantages of schools and colleges ; 
while, on the other hand, the poverty of, the coloured people makes them 
unable to secure to themselves these advantages to a desirable extent. 
From these circumstances arises the necessity that the friends of the 
African in America should interest themselves in the educational interests 
of the coloured race in America. I do hope the friends of freedom in 
England may give their attention to this part of the subject. It 
is a matter of the last importance to the African in future times. 
Among the many means and agencies employed for the elevation of the 
negro, his culture and enlightenment should be a prime one, and it should 
be commenced at once ; for it is a work of time. It was so in England, 
among the Anglo-Saxons. The fine monuments, the splendid and magni- 
ficent manifestations of material and mental advancement which surround 
oné, on every side, in this great country—which excite the admiration of 
the whole world—which have placed England in the front rank among the 

nations of the earth, and which, in their choicest products, are now 

gathered together for comparison and competition with the choicest 

products of all other nations; these did not take any sudden and myste- 

rious rise. These did not spring up in the brief period of a year or a 

century. No! they are the result of the long, the steadily-pursued, the 

unwearied and plodding industry and application of the Anglo-Saxon 

mind for long centuries, carried on amid many difficulties, at first faintly 

budding forth, then slowly progressing, at times disastrously retarded ; 

but, amid all reverses and hindrances, carried on, gradually, but surely, 

until they have at length reached their present glorious manifestation. 

The same process must be developed and carried out in the negro race, 

and so they too would rise gradually into a state of higher and nobler 

civilisation and improvement, to the gratification of the friends of man, 

and to the glory of God. Mr. Sturge has desired some reference to the 

American colonisation scheme, from those of us who are from the United 

States. Before I conclude, I will make some few remarks in relation to 

this subject. Now, Sir, let me remark, in the first place, that I do not 

wish to say aught to the harm or hurt of my brethren who have been 

exiled from America to the colony of Liberia. I feel the utmost sympathy 

with them ; for I, too, live under the influence of the same cruel prejudice, 

which almost broke their hearts, and drove them from their native land 

to the pestilential shores of Africa. Nor, Sir, would I have you suppose 
that I am indifferent to the evangelisation and civilising of Africa. Far 

from it, Sir; there is no spot, of all this wide world, to which my heart 

travels with more ardent affection than Africa. It is the land of my 

fathers. I feel the deepest interest in whatever may tend to the elevation 

of the mighty masses of that continent ; and, Sir, although born in the 

United States, connected as pastor with a congregation of my own people 

in that country, I should think myself privileged if it had been the 

providence of God that I could have been a missionary to that continent, 

and spent the small measure of ability the Almighty has given me, in 

efforts for the salvation of those to whom I am connected by descent in 

that benighted land. For in this, under God, lies the hope of Africa— 

Africa is to be evangelised only by preaching the Gospel. No mere 

trading-institutions, no colonies, and no colonisation schemes are able to 

redeem and elevate the vast population of that continent. Sir, the Lord 

Jesus Christ intends to redeem the nations, and to save the souls of the 

different peoples of this earth, by the influence of the Cross, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost; and not by colonies, nor by colonising 
schemes. And, Sir, when the Lord has evidenced this in all the results 

of missionary enterprise, it is surprising that men of thought, intelligence, 

and wisdom, should allow themselves to be beguiled and deceived into 

the belief that the hope of Africa is in the colony of Liberia—that the 
whole difficulty is now solved, and that the redeeming agency of Africa 
had been discovered in this colony! The idea that a colony, made up, 

as its‘advocates frequently assert, of ignorant, degraded, benighted slaves, 
fresh from the slave-shambles and cotton plantations of the Southern 
States of America; when‘once carried across the ocean, should become 
the hope of Africa! Sir, the idea is preposterous, upon their own showing, 
in the last degree, that men, who have been degraded for centuries—that a 
people who have been made base and miserable by a most galling oppression 
——who had been almost brutalised, and kept almost godless; that these 
should be the men ‘to lay the foundations of great states on the coast of 








Africa, of dispelling the ignorance of the nations, and of propagating 
virtue. Where was there ever such a marvellous sight witnessed in all 
the history of the world? Take up the history of colonisation, both 
ancient and modern, and on which of its many pages do you discover 
such a result, or can you find such a precedent? For my own part, I 
am ignorant of the instance. What do we see in the colonies of England, 
where there has been no such plan and system, and where there has been 
the lack of intelligent oversight and guidance? Are they all such models 
of good and beneficent influence to the aboriginal population, as to 
recommend the experiment for the children of Africa, on African soil ? 
Where, then, I ask, is the aboriginal population, in the places where 
Anglo-Saxons have colonised? and where are the signs of a blessed 
influence? Let the Indian of New England, the native of Van Dieman’s 
Land answer. Or, if you seek an illustration in the present time, 
look at the Cape of Good Hope. But it is said that black men 
colonising Africa will have a fellow-feeling for black men. I deny it, 
Sir; there is no evidence that the human nature of black men is any 
different, in its main features, from that of other men. And, Sir, if you 
will inquire into the history of Liberia, you see this fact abundantly 
evidenced. Sir, I say again, the true way to save and elevate Africa is 
by the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. And if people in this country 
desire the evangelisation of that continent, let them instruct and evan- 
gelise African youth in Africa, in America, and in the West Indies; and 
from these would spring up men, full of an ardent missionary spirit, 
who would go to Africa, attempt the evangelisation of the land of 
their fathers, and engraft Christianity upon its nations, kingdoms, and 
governments; and thus, eventually, great and mighty Christian nations 
would arise in the midst of the institutions of heathenism. And now, 
Sir, let me say that although there are some things, in relation to the 
cause, which are indeed disheartening, all are not so. For my own part, 
I have no fears for the future of the African people. God has most 
singularly and kindly cared for this race in times past, notwithstanding 
all their fiery trials. I have the most trustful confidence in Him, that He 
will continue his care and mercy. I stand up here to-night, saddened, 
indeed, when I think of the pro-slavery movements in America, and the 
Fugitive Slave Law recently passed ; but I am not disheartened. There 
are some facts, connected with the history of the negro, suggestive of 
most hopeful consideration. Wherever European civilisation has been 
taken in any country, it is a noticeable fact, that the natives of that 
country have receded and vanished away, as the morning mist before 
the rising of the morning sun. The Indians of Ameriea are fast 
fading away. The natives of Van Dieman’s Land are gone. The 
many millions that once peopled the clustering islands of the West 
Indian archipelago have vanished before the presence and the power of the 
white man, and shall never return again from the“deep repose of the tomb, 
until they arise at the final day, for accusation as well as for judgment. 
The aborigines of the South-Sea Islands, of New Zealand, and Australia, 
are departing like the shadow before the rising sun of the Anglo-Saxon 
emigrant. It is said, that no statesmanship, no foresight, no Christian 
benevolence, can preserve the Sandwich islanders. There is something 
exceedingly sorrowful in this funereal procession of the weak portions of 
mankind, before the advancing progress of civilisation and enlightenment. 
Amid all these melancholy facts, there seems to be one exception. The 
negro is an exception to the general facts. I have been noticing, Sir, the 
mid-passage alone is enough to destroy any people. It has not destroyed 
the vitality of the negro! They have made progress, and become, in 
many parts, a vigorous people. They have increased in mental and moral 
importance, and have made themselves felt. Yes, Sir, they have made 
themselves so much felt, that they have made their cause and their interests 
matters of great importance to the nations enslaving them. In many 
cases they have worked out their emancipation—for emancipation has not 
been merely a boon. It has been, also, an achievement on the part of the 
black man. These facts I take and mention as indications that Divine 
Providence designs this people to play an important part in the future 
history of the world. They appear to me tokens and evidences that 
this particular section of the human family is not doomed to destruction. 
Sir, the elevation and civilisation of the negro appear to me determined 
purposes of the Divine Mind for the future. It may be tardy in its 
arrival; but I believe it is sure and certain, and bids fair to be peculiarly 
bright and distinct in its features and characteristics from any form of 
civilisation the world now witnesses. Sir, I remember, and, perhaps, you. 
may remember, the half-prophetic lines of a lofty and profound intellect of 
a former generation—Bishop Berkely :— 


‘¢ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past : 
The fifth shall close the drama of the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.”’ 


I believe the expectation and prediction of the last line of this verse 
will be realised in the African people. When I notice the endurance of 
this race, their patience and hopefulness, their quiet perseverance and 
humility ;--when I contemplate their remarkable vitality and strong tena~- 
city of life ;—when I see their gradual rise from degradation and enslave- 
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ment, and their transition in many quarters from a state of chattelism to 
manhood and freedom ;—when I behold the capable men of this people 
coming forward to vindicate and redeem their brethren in Africa and in 
other lands;—when I observe the increased interest of the Christian 
world and especially of Christian England in Africa, and the simulta- 
neous interest of African chiefs, and Africans in general, in the Gospel, 
and all the zealous efforts of the civilised world in behalf of this people— 
I cannot but think that all these are the concurrent providences of God 
for good; that they are all tending to some great fact—some glorious 
manifestation of African development in the future--a ract so high and 
lofty in its moral significance, that it may justly claim to be the realisation 
of the poet’s prediction— 


9? 


‘* Time’s noblest offspring is the last 


The Hon. Horace Greevey, Editor of the New York Tribune, next 
addressed the meeting. In reference to the question, what could Great 
Britain do to best promote the abolition of slavery, he would remark 
that slavery existed in many modifications ; and in order to answer the 
question, it should be distinctly understood what slavery was. He was 
sometimes in the habit of discussing certain subjects with Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who was in the habit of maintaining that all evil was 
chiefly in ourselves. He (Mr. Greeley) had sometimes asked Mr. 
Emerson, ‘‘Is slavery an evil of this class?’’ To which he would 
reply, ‘‘ What is slavery? Is it not our using man as a chattel, a 
thing — making some other body do service for us? Let us resolve that 
we will never use a human being as in any way less than ourselves, and 
from that moment abolition is carried, so far as we are concerned, and 
also to some extent so far as our influence extends.’’ The hon. speaker 
then proceeded to enlarge on the idea then enunciated, contending, that 
as surely as individuals or associations resolved, and carried out their 
resolve, to discountenance in every way, in principle and practice, the 
use of any human being as a chattel, in so far would the principles of 
abolitionism progress and extend. 

The Rev. Tuomas Binney, who was received with loud cheers, rose 
to speak to the next sentiment. After premising, that as he had already 
been engaged two hours in another public service, he must not be expected 
to speak at any length at the present meeting, he proceeded with the 
sentiment,—‘‘ Our Enslaved Fellow-men.—Deeply sympathising with 
them in the degraded condition into which they have been forced by the 
operation of wicked laws, and deploring the sufferings to which they are 
constantly exposed, we pledge ourselves, as opportunities may be afforded, 
to seek, by moral, religious, and pacific means, their complete enfranchise- 
ment and welfare.’’ He said I am quite ready, Sir, to take my share, 
during the summer, in the endeavour to take America and read her a great 
moral lesson, by saying to any minister in any way counected with sla- 
very, ‘You shall not preach in my pulpit.” I do not say, however, 
that I will use the same language in regard to my house; I will use my 
liberty as to my house; and it may be that I will ask such a one to my 
house, as I have asked my black brother Henson here. You (turning to 
Mr. Henson) have dined with me, brother; and it may be I shall ask 
some American to my house, to talk to him, and to tell him my mind 
on this subject. I may say to him, ‘‘ Whatever I may think of you and 
your difficulties, you must take home with you this great moral lesson, 
that in consequence of this your connection with the system of slavery, I 
can’t and won’t let you preach in my pulpit, or recognise you as a Chris- 
tian minister. I will just state two facts bearing on the question of sla- 
very. When I was going over to America, at Halifax we took a genteel, 
gentlemanly coloured man on board. He went down stairs immediately 
into the best cabin. As soon as I saw him I felt interested in him, and I 
went to him and said, ‘‘ Have you ever been to America ?"’ ‘‘ No;’’ was 
his answer. I said, ‘‘ You are aware of the feeling there toward your 
race 2’? ‘* Yes:’’ was his reply, adding, ‘‘ I am going to get ordination 
as a minister of the Massachusetts Episccpal Church.’’ I then asked 
him to go into the saloon; he said, ‘‘ No: I shall keep my room, where 
I cannot be insulted; besides, I should not like to be the cause of any of 
them committing sin.’”’ Now, there was a noble sentiment! Feeling the 
injustice of the thing, still he did not like to be the cause of these men 
adding to their sin. Well, I spoke to the other Englishmen who were on 
board, and they at once agreed with me. I then said to the Americans, 
‘¢ This is an English vessel, and you will allow this coloured man to take 
a seat in the saloon here, whatever you do in your own steam-boats.’’ 
‘* Well,’’ they answered, ‘‘ the time won’t be long now, we will go on 
deck.’’ After all our efforts, however, we could not get him to come into 
the saloon; he kept his own room to the end of the voyage. Then, when 
I was at Saratoga, at one of the great hotels, there was a great number of 
men from the South—I should, perhaps, premise that I think what was 
done, and what I am about to relate, was partly the result of the kind 
of element in which a man from that part of the country lives, and the 
way in which he is in the habit of looking on men of colour merely as 
goods and chattels. It is the custom, at the place of which I am about to 
speak, for a person, in taking a place at the public table, and wishing to secure 
it, to place his chair close up, and partly under the table. Three chairs 
had been taken in that way, whea a high-spirited young fellow from the 





South came up, and was taking one of these chairs so taken, for his own 
use. One of the coloured waiters told him that the chair was already en- 
gaged, and that he, therefore, could not have it; the young man, no doubt 
influenced by the feeling of which I have spoken, and the way imwhich he 
was accustomed to look on men of colour, just took a knife that was lay- 
ing at hand, and, without anything farther, slashed it in the waiter’s face 
and inflicted a fearful gash. I saw it myself—the nose was cut right 
through, and down the cheek. The matter was, I believe, eventually 
compromised by the young man paying some twenty dollars to the waiter. 
He was, of course, taken into custody, but the magistrate did not do as 
did one of our metropolitan magistrates the otherday. Now, I have men- 
tioned this fact, to illustrate the influence of an atmosphere in which slavery 
exists ; and having said this much, I think I have said enough. I shall now 
give way to other and more interesting speakers. Mr. Binney resumed 
his seat amid loud applause. 

E.tav Burritt, Esq., in a brief but interesting address, in which he 
stated many important facts bearing cheeringly on tlhe q iestion of 
abolition, spoke to the following sentiment :— 


‘‘The Free-labour Movement.—Looking at the fact, that the demand 
for slave-produce in the markets of the world is, to a great extent, the 
sustaining cause of slavery and the slave-trade in the United States, 
Brazil, the Spanish, and other foreign Colonies, we earnestly recommend 
to the friends of humanity and freedom everywhere, the disuse, as far as 
practicable, of the productions of slave-labour, and the substitution for 
the same of those raised by the labour of freemen, as a great duty which 
they owe to the enslaved and oppressed portions of their fellow-men.”’ 


The Rev. Jostan Henson, a coloured minister from Canada West, and 
formerly a slave, in a discursive speech, in which the deep feeling resulting 
from a bitter personal knowledge of the horrors of slavery, and a never- 
failing fund of rich native humour, alternately prevailed, next addressed 
the auditory ; after which, 

The Rev. WirLt1Am Owen, Congregational minister, spoke to the next 
sentiment. He had great pleasure in communicating to the meeting the 
conclusion just arrived at, after the most deliberate and mature considera- 
tion, by the Congregational Union of England and Wales, on the subject 
of receiving into Christian fellowship any friends from America who 
might have been in any way identified with the slave system. They had 
been told they ought to deny Christian communion in their churches to 
all slaveholders ; some thought this would be going too far, it would be 
interfering with the privileges of Christian brotherhood. However, after 
a long and full discussion of the question, the conclusion was come to that 
it should be declared that church fellowship should be refused to all 
persons coming from the United States of America, who had had act or 
part in any way with the system of slavery. Not only would this deter- 
mination exclude such persons from. the pulpits of England, but he 
believed the effect would be that they would not receive the right hand of 
fellowship in any way whatever. In visiting the Great Exhibition the 
other day, whilst looking over the American division, he had sought in vain 
for anything in the shape of whip, or chains—anything in any way con- 
nected with the slave-trade, and he had asked an American the reason of 
this omission of such an important item in the industrial-implements of 
his country. The man’s reply was, ‘‘The truth is, we should be ashamed 
to show them.”” He could not help remarking the fact, that the most 
striking object in this American part of the Exhibition was the figure of 
the Greek slave, with almost Phidian perfection of beauty, wrought by 
their great sculptor; the delicate and gracefully moulded limbs wearing 
chains! He could not help asking himself why this figure had been thus 
put forward by the United States? Was it because it was so emblema- 
tical of the state of things in that country? It would, however, he 
rejoiced to say, serve to call the attention of the world to the horrid 
system which prevailed among them, and assist in hastening, he hoped, 
that time when the only slave in the world should be a statue. The senti- 
ment he had to enunciate was as follows :-— 

‘¢ The duty of Christian churches in relation to slavery.—Relying on the 
power of Christian principles, wherever and whenever faithfully applied, 
to destroy this giant iniquity, we call upon all churches which profess 
themselves Christian, promptly to separate themselves from all connexion © 
with it, as a present and solemn duty; and to refuse to recognise the 
claims of any to Christian fellowship who continue to practise or justify 
*.”* 

The meeting then separated, at half-past tea o’clock. 





ANTI-SLAVERY SOIRE7. 
(Nonconformist. ) 

Having cursorily noted a few of the more striking characteristics 
of the May gatherings as they took place, we proceed to complete 
our review. The anti-slavery soirée, in anticipation of the annual 
meeting, which is postponed to a later period of the year, was an 
effective gathering, remarkable for the presence of several Ame- 
ricans, especially coloured exiles, who have fled from the Draconic 
rigour of the Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. Garnett, one of its worthiest 
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victims, alluded in forcible terms to the moral influence of England 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; and we can, at least, thank the 
Fugitive Slave Law for having sent amongst usa band of zealous 
and intefligent witnesses against slavery, who will not allow public 
feeling here to subside on the question. The slaveocracy could 
searcely do themselves a worse injury than by driving forth from 
their country, on account of the colour of their skin, a Pennington, 
a Brown, and a Garnett, to proclaim the wrongs of their race 
throughout Europe. Not the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Garnett’s striking speech was his description of the advanced con- 
dition of the coloured population of the ‘free’ States; vieing with 
their countrymen in intelligence, station, colleges, schools, and 
places of public worship. It would scarcely be thought that these 
are the same people who are spoken of in the following strain :— 

*€ We would have it understood that the North is not the place 
Sor fugitive slaves. Some of them are, no doubt, good citizens ; 
but, primd facie, they are bad. They are a trouble to us; they 
corrupt our population, overload our prisons, are a nuisance to our 
almshouses, and had better be at home, where they are better 
employed and better governed. Nor is it among the least of the 
benefits of the Fugitive Slave Law that they are so rapidly dis- 
appearing from the midst of us.’’ 

Yes, Dr. Spring, for itis he—‘‘ one of the oldest ministers, and 
pastor of one of the wealthiest congregations of New York’”’—who 
speaks—these poor victims of your merciless legislation had better 
“be at home”—but can you inform them where their home is? Is 
it where they are liable to be bought and sold as beasts in the 
shambles ; where every man is at liberty to flog and shoot his own 
_ “nigger;’? where the dearest relations of life are ruthlessly 
violated, and slave-breeding ranks as a profession?—or is their 
“home” where they are hunted like wild beasts from city to city, 
and from town to town, until they are clear of the territory of the 
‘free republic?” Shame on the Christian minister who can utter 
so calumnious a slander and unfeeling a taunt against men whose 
only crime is their colour; Such treatment will only make our 
fugitive coloured brethren more welcome amongst us, and strengthen 
the determination of Christian men here to have no fellowship with 
the abettors of such iniquity. 


RECEPTION OF SLAVEHOLDERS. 
(Inguirer.) 

There has been.recently a good deal of discussion, in various 
religious circles, respecting the manner in which Englishmen should 
receive American slaveholders and supporters of slavery, who may 
visit this country during the Exhibition. The feeling which 
prevails on the subject is tolerably uniform, although different 
methods may be adopted to express it. Circumstances distinctly 
impose upon us the duty of conveying to Americans, in the fullest 
manner, the feelings with which we regard both the institution of 
slavery and the recent attempts made to prop it up by the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. Englishmen are accustomed to set a high value upon 
American opinion. We prize the esteem of our brethren across 
the Atlantic much above the approbation of any foreign nation. 
It is not presumptuous to assume that Americans entertain a reci- 
procal feeling. They, too, attach a peculiar value to our good 
opinion; and it is right they should do so, because the deep 
sympathies which operate upon us all, are amongst God’s pro- 
vidential arrangements for the education and elevation of the 
human race. It results from this, that the expression of our 
opinion upon American institutions and proceedings is a moral 
power, which we are bound to wield under a sense of strict 
responsibility. If we fail to give the wholesome stimulant which 
we might give to the correction of a mighty social evil in America, 
we are so far producers of the misery and sharers in the sin of its 
countenance. 

To many Americans, the subject of slavery is distasteful. Mere 
worldly politeness, therefore, might suggest silence respecting it in 
their presence. We trust that a politeness so false to the higher 
law of humanity, so cruelly misleading to its objects, and so dis- 
honourable to ourselves, will be but little manifested. Truth is 
not served by rudeness or violence of speech; but with all possible 
gentleness of consideration for individual feelings, we ought to let 
Americans know that we look upon those institutions which retain 
three millions of men in bondage, as the most shocking and 
revolting that are to be found in the civilised world. They appear 
to us the more horrible because of their alliance with a high civi- 
lisation, and because of the extent to which they are interwoven 
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with the organisation of Christian churches. We see them not in 
company with the ignorance of African tribes, or sustained and 
softened by the ancient usages of Oriental nations, but face to face 
with the science and religion of the West, which, being thus per- 
verted to evil, have become the sharpest instruments of oppression. 
Hence we see the public opinion of the American slave States, upon 
all moral questions incidental to slavery, becoming progressively 
degraded, and the sacred function of the pulpit employed to 
aggravate, instead of checking the deterioration. But now the 
North, also, by a sudden legislative change, becomes intimately 
and conspicuously involved in the maintenance of the slave system. 
The Fugitive Slave Bill puts upon all Americans, who have not 
testified against it, the same responsibility. Upon this subject of 
recent, fresh-absorbing interest, who can be silent? What question 
so natural and appropriate to put toevery American as, “‘ What of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill?’ We have, indeed, no sympathy with 
those who would dissolve the American Union, none With those 
who would resort to mob violence, but the deepest and warmest 
sympathy with all who would free the republic from the foul 
stain affixed to it by that law, and who peacefully but reso- 
lutely refuse to take part in its execution. We are the more bound 
to express such sympathy, because some, whom we have been 
accustomed to respect, have so deplorably erred in their conduct 
upon the question. The depravation of moral sentiment, which 
has been manifested by some of the professed teachers of religion 
and morality in the United States, renders it more imperatively 
our duty to testify to what we believe to be the law of God. 

But in whatever we may say or do, in this matter, we have no 
right to assume any pharisaic attitude of personal superiority to 
those who have been trained from childhood tosee no wrong in the 
social system under which they live. If they choose to point to 
the various forms of injustice which exist amongst ourselves, we 
would not palliate those wrongs by one word of apology. They 
may even humiliate us, and it will be right and wholesome that 
they should do so, by adverting to the immorality of such de- 
testable doctrines as those which were recently put forth by Mr. 
Roebuck, in the House of Commons, respecting the extermination 
of aboriginal races. We must admit, with grief, that an English 
legislator has been found to proclaim maxims of tyranny as atro- 
cious as any that have issued from Carolina or Alabama. We 
may truly say, however, that no English Minister would dare to 
act upon those maxims; and, whatever moral deficiencies may 
appear in our conduct as a nation, they may be exposed by every 
one amongst us who feels them, without qualification and without 
fear. We would neither conceal our own shortcomings, nor be 
blind to the virtues of those towards whom we would address the 
words of brotherly remonstrance. We know well that slave- 
holders can be generous, truthful, humane, and, as far as is con- 
sistent with their unhappy position, just. Many even are sensible 
of the moral evils of that position; but there are various signs 
that that sensibility, instead of becoming more general, is growing 
callous under the deadening influence of custom. We have to 
remember that a calm and conciliating, yet strong, expression 
of English opinion, is probably one of the appointed means by 
which that moral torpor is to be dispelled. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANS AND NEGRO SLAVERY. 
(Patriot.) 

The practical tendency of Christianity, with relation to political 
and national institutions, has hitherto been but very imperfectly 
developed. Indeed, this subject, although of essential importance 
in order to a full comprehension of the Christian scheme, scarcely 
receives the slightest degree of attention from the generality of 
evangelical professors. The process of national improvement in 
education and in morals is necessarily so slow as to be sometimes 
imperceptible. The habits and usages of society, even when noto- 
riously faulty, can be only gradually altered, because many will be 
insensible to the evil of that which has become familiar to them 
through custom, while others will be induced, by a vicious attach- 
ment to existing evils, or by a short-sighted selfishness, to deprecate 
all change. Christianity was the means of accomplishing a signal 
triumph in favour of humanity, when it led, soon after its establish- 
ment in the Roman empire, to the abolition of those gladiatorial 
exhibitions which had for ages cost the lives of myriads, and steeled 
the hearts of spectators against all humane emotions. Had slavery 
been abolished at the same time, Rome might probably have con- 
tinued to be the metropolis of Western Europe for centuries later 
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than the date of its capture by the barbarians. But this unjust and 
oppressive system consumed the very vitals of the Roman power, 
and, more than any other single cause, prepared the way for the 
success of those warlike hordes which first ravaged, and afterwards 
settled in, the fairest provinces of the empire. 

The discovery of America occasioned the maritime nations of 
Europe to enter upon a new system of slavery. The negro race 
were considered as peculiarly adapted to work in the mines of the 
New World, and also to labour in the colonies, or, as they were then 
called, the plantations pertaining to certain European powers. Our 
own country had its full share in this iniquitous traffic in human 
beings. The United States, at the period of their independence, 
received slavery as a kind of heirloom from Great Britain; and the 
daughter still persists in adhering to a sin for which the mother 
professes to have sincerely mourned, and_ which she certainly has 
put away from herself at a considerable sacrifice. It is, however, 
but fair to the United States to remember, that the relation between 
Congress and the States of the Union is very different from that 
which exists between the Parliament of the United Kingdom and 
our West India possessions. This difference renders the abolition 
of slavery for them a more difficult matter than it was for us. Our 
West india islands are legally subject to the control of the Imperial 
Parliament ; and consequently, when our legislature, in conformity 
with the popular wish, determined that negro slavery in our domi- 
nions should terminate, there was no antagonistic power entitled 
by law to prevent the consummation of this desirable event. Had 
the Colonial Assemblies been legally invested with authority to 
regulate the affairs of their respective islands, independently both 
of the Imperial Parliament and of the Sovereign in Council, slavery 
would still have disgraced the escfttcheon of our empire. But, in 
America, each State legislates independently of Congress, on all 
subjects relating exclusively to its own internal affairs. And conse- 
quently, until there be in each slaveholding State a majority of 
abolitionists, American slavery cannot, according to the constitution 
of the United States, be peaceably abolished. 

But there is one important element in operation, at least pro- 
fessedly, among American slaveholders, which is generally admitted 
to have had very little influence among the white inhabitants of 
our West India islands, when they acted as the sworn champions 
of a system accursed by God and hateful to every rightly consti- 
tuted mind, and that is, the professed love of evangelical doctrine. 
While, therefore, philanthropists mourn over the degrading vassal- 
age of three millions of their species, and liberal politicians become 
abashed at the thought, that a considerable portion of the territory 
of republican America is inhabited by social tyrants and their victims 
—zealous Christians experience emotions of mingled indignation 
and grief, when they recollect, that many of the most earnest pro- 
fessors of Christianity live by the cruel oppression of their fellow- 
Christians a8 well as their fellow-men, and thereby bring constant 
reproach upon the cause of Him who has “ made of one blood” all 
the diversified nations of mankind. The grievous inconsistency of 
many American Christians is quite sufficient to render evangelical 
religion itself an object of suspicion to worldly-minded men, and 
especially to the coloured population. Those who may be hereafter 
opposed to the more fervid exhibitions of Protestantism, will, at 
some future period, point with exultation to the present conduct of 
many slaveholders in American churches ; just as we now perplex 
even the Jesuits themselves by reminding them of the tortures to 


which all Dissenters from the Papal communion were for centuries’ 


liable. The inconsistencies of individuals are seldom made to 
furnish materials for permanent history, because comparatively few 
succeed, either by good or by evil, in immortalising their names. 
But communities among literary nations can never sink into 
oblivion. Their conduct as a body is applauded or censured for 
centuries after the individuals most distinguished among them have 
been forgotten. Posterity will form an opinion of the character of 
men collectively by the record of their fruits. What will be the 
opinion most likely to be formed, some centuries hence, of the 
present conduct of not a few of the most talented ministers and 
active churches in America? ‘Will they take their place among 
the liberators, or among the oppressors of their species? History 
will do full justice to their efficient support of Gospel institutions ; 
but it will also record the fact of their refusing in many places 
either to worship or to commune with tlhe coloured races. A 
faithful record will be transmitted to future ages of their activity in 
seeking to diffuse Christianity in foreign climes, both by means of 
versions of the Scriptures and by the preaching of the Word ; but, 
side by side with this, will be placed the fact of some of the States 





having forbidden their slaves to learn to read, and consequently 
rendering the Bible to them a sealed book. 

These remarks have been suggested by an apprehension, lest, 
during the present season, when there will be an influx of visitors 
from the various States of America, British Christians, if incautious, 
may compromise the consistency of their testimony against negro 
slavery. The rights of hospitality will be desecrated if extended to 
slaveholders, or to the apologists for slavery. “The sanctity of the 
Christian pulpit will be seriously compromised, if any ministers of 
pro-slavery principles be admitted to address any of our congrega- 
tions. Christian churches will also, in our opinion, make them~- 
selves partakers of the sin of slaveholders, if they admit to their 
occasional fellowship any Americans who are favourable to the 
continuance of negro slavery. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

The following letter, as will appear from its subject matter, was 
occasioned by certain remarks in the Patriot, on the course pursued 
by the Rev. James Sherman towards the Rey. J. Chickering, of 
New England; a course, however, which we consider justified, after 
reading the speech of that gentleman, delivered at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union. Although not directly implicated in 
slavery himself, we cannot help thinking that he has too much to say 
in the way of palliation, on the behalf of those who, though pro- 
fessed ministers of Christ, are yet its patrons and apologists. . 

To the Editor of the Patriot. 

Sir,—As the person who ventured to propose certain questions to 
the Rey. J. Chickering, of New England, at the dinner of the Con- 
gregational Union, which are denominated in the report of the 
Friday meeting as ‘‘captious questions’—may I be permitted to 
occupy a little space in your well-conducted paper, to state the 
reasons which weighed with me to take that course. 

When a brother in the ministry comes from a distant country and 
seeks fellowship with us, in my humble opinion he puts himself ina 
position to have any question courteously proposed to him with 
reference to his own habits, or to the habits of his brethren with whom 
he denominationally mingles; especially if that question relates to 
a public infringement of the liberty of those whom Christ has made 
free. My fault may have been that I put the questions uncour- 
teously and indelicately ; of that those who were present must judge 5 
but surely it was not captious to beg Mr. Chickering to state what 
was the ordinary conduct of the pastors of the churches of our own 
order to their coloured brethren and sisters? Whether they sanc- 
tioned those abominations, the “‘ negro pews,” or even protested 
against them? And whether, generally, as ministers of the Gospel, 
they proclaimed by their intercourse publicly and privately with 
the coloured population, that they were “one blood?” I should 
have thought such questions ought not to offend any brother, or 
could be esteemed captious by any hearer. 

To these questions Mr, Chickering gave no answer. that I con- 
sidered satisfactory: coruscations of wit and genius kept the 
company in pleasant feeling, and a direct avowal of the evils of 
slavery was repeatedly made; but the express point to which my 
questions referred was but slightly touched. Mr. Chickering told 
us that he had never seen a negro pew—which he corrected by 
stating, that he believed he might have seen one—that such pews 
he believed might be found in some churches in other States; and 
that, as to intercourse, no difference was made in any respect in his 
church—coloured and white persons mingled together, and received 
the same notice from the minister. In his particular case, I believe 
no one doubted his statement; but my question related to the 
general conduct of pastors to the coloured population,—and that 
question was evaded. I have attentively read the speech, as 
reported, which Mr. Chickering delivered at the Congregational 
Union on Friday last, and though it is very captivating, very 
clever, what does it contain, from beginning to end, but a declaration 
of the existings wrongs of slavery, an apology. for his ministerial 
brethren who are not decided abolitionists,.and a smart retaliation 
for the examination to which he had been subjected ? Let the Rey. 
Mr. Garnett’s speech be read—the tale of the man whose soul has 
writhed under the wrongs inflicted on him and on his coloured 
brethren by pastors—let him tell of the ‘‘ negro pews,” and of their 
cursed influence, and how the system, by connivance, if not by 
approbation, is upheld by those who should take the lead in de- 
nouncing such habits in their churches, and then judge if my 
questions were either irrelevant or captious. 

When Mr. Pennington came first to England he brought cre- 
dentials and recommendations from a minister of high standing in | 
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the same town in the State in which his church was located. In 
consequence of those recommendations I invited him to assist me at 
the table of the Lord, and to preach to my congregation. The 
church felt disposed to show him attention, and to send him back 
with some substantial token of their regard. The minister who 
recommended Mr. Pennington did me the honour to spend a little 
time under my roof on his return from Syria to America. I took 
the opportunity to ask him some particulars about the coloured 
minister he had commended to my fraternal regard ; his statement 
was, “I thought you would have received Pennington with kind- 
ness, but I went to hear him relate the circumstances of his visit to 
England, and I was pleasingly disappointed. I am bound to 
confess, that he delivered himself in a very Christiaulike and edify- 
ing manner. I returned delighted with the kindness he received 
and the spirit he manifested.”” I replied, ‘‘I am greatly pleased 
with your testimony. Of course, you then invited him to your 
pulpit as you recommended him to me.’’ His answer was, “ If I 
had invited him, and he had appeared in my pulpit, the whole white 
congregation would have walked out of the church.” 

Now, if this is the general feeling of church members toward 
coloured persons, who are to blame for it? Could it long exist if 
the public voice of the ministry were faithfully raised against it? 
For instance, could the “‘ negro pew” be maintained for a twelve- 
month in Dr. Patton’s church, of New York, if he determinately 
and resolutely set his face against the separating barrier? I believe, 
Sir, that the whole question of the abolition of slavery is in the 
hands of the ministers of Christ in America. If they were unitedly 
to rise up against the cursed system of dealing in the souls and 
bodies of men, it must fall. They took in hand the drinking 
customs of the country; multitudes among the ministers set the 
example of abstinence ; they preached, they wrote, they pleaded 
against intoxicating. drinks, and some of them (as Dr. Cheever) 
suffered for their conscientious opposition to the baneful habits of 
the community ; but they conquered. As a nation, America ranks 
amongst the most sober and temperate; and on the question of 
abolition, they would conquer too, if their efforts and example were 
combined in the contest. The time has, I think, come when it 


‘ behoves us to speak out. I regretted not being present on Friday, 


but I sincerely thank Dr. Campbell and my brethren for having 
spoken out most distinctly and faithfully on this great question. 
Only let us see the American pastors in earnest, by public protest 
and public example, to put away from their churches that which is 
their sin and curse, and they may depend on it no man from that 
day forward will ask them any more captious questions. 
JAMES SHERMAN. 
Surrey Parsonage, May 20, 1851. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


‘We regret that owing to some oversight, for which we cannot 
account, we have not received an abstract of the Report of the 
Society by the last Mail. We are, however, able to give a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at a public meeting of the Society, 
held in New York,- on the 7th ult., which was largely attended, 
and to which we beg to call the attention of our readers; they 
will be found to exhibit not only the opinions of that body, but the 
spirit which animates it, at the present time. In another part of 
the Reporter will be found an abridged account of the proceedings 
of the Society, which will repay an attentive perusal. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That American slavery is the most sinful, cruel, 
and merciless system that has prevailed in any civilised country, 
inasmuch as, under the light of the Gospel, it deprives men, not 
only guiltless, but unaccused of crime, of every civil and religious 
right; denies them legal compensation for any wrong, however 
grievous; annihilates, in regard to them, the conjugal and parental 
relations; consigns ‘them at pleasure to heathenism; withholds 
from them the Bible; and reduces them to the condition of brutes. 

2. Resolved, That it is our right to condemn, and by lawful 
means to abolish sinful institutions wherever existing; that it is 
the peculiar right of American citizens to express orally, or through 
the press, their opinions of the conduct of their representatives, and 
of the laws passed by them; and that every attempt to prevent or 
control the free expression of opinion is an outrage upon the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizen, and a dangerous assault upon the 
liberties of the country. 





3. Resolved, That we have never proposed to abolish slavery by 
any unconstitutional act, nor to infringe upon the rights of the 
States; our doctrine being universal emancipation without com- 
pensation, and our measures, under God, moral suasion and the 
ballot box. 

4. Resolved, That we deem the Fugitive Slave Bill uncon- 
stitutional and inhuman, a disgrace to the country, an outrage 
upon civil liberty, deserving the reprobation of every friend of God 
and man; and that it should be disobeyed by every person who is 
not willing and does not deserve to wear the chain and submit to 
the lash of Southern despots. 

5. Resolved, That every man who has taken an oath to support 
the constitution of the United States, and who believes the Fugitive 
Slave Bill unconstitutional, is solemnly bound to oppose this 
enactment; and that, in the language of Mr. Justice McLean, 
“An unconstitutional act of Congress imposes no obligation on a 
State, or the people of a State, and may be resisted by an individual 
or community.” 

6. Resolved, That we believe that the late act of Congress for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves makes demands upon individuals to 
which they cannot yield obedience without a direct violation of the 
principles of love, mercy and justice given by the Saviour to His 
disciples ; and that those professed ministers of the Redeemer who 
teach obedience to this law, are false teachers and unfaithful to the 
high and holy profession they have assumed. 

7. Resolved, That the attempt of the slave-power to enforce an 
alleged constitutional provision with regard to fugitive slaves, 
while it sets at nought an undisputed constitutional provision with 
reference to coloured seamen, is an apt illustration of the mode in 
which the South understands and fulfils the ‘‘Compromises” of 
the constitution, and the manner in which, aided and abetted by 
Northern allies, it has governed the country for the last half 
century. 

8. Resolved, That the audacious attempt made to convert the 
free States into a great hunting ground for fugitive slaves has 
inspired an unutterable disgust toward the accursed system of 
which it is an offshoot, and awakened a deep sympathy for the 
bondman that will, we believe, ensure a repeal of the Bill, the 
political death of its framers and abettors, and a vast increase of 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the nation. 

9. Resolved, That notwithstanding the temporary triumph of 
the slave-power, in consequence of the treachery or apostacy of 
Northern politicians, merchants who sell their principles with their 
goods, and pro-slavery preachers, the people of the free States 
have, it is hoped, ceased to be ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” to the oligarchy of the South, or their allies the dough-faces 
of the North. 

10. Resolved, That we exult in the election of the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, to the office of U. S. Senator, as the 
triumph of a glorious cause, achieved in the person of one who will 
not, it is believed, barter his fair fame for gold or office, or ever 
prove treacherous to the principles of liberty, the cause of the slave, 
or the true interests of the country. 

11. Resolved, That we are the friends of the Union and the con- 
stitution, and will labour to have them sustained according to the 
well-known intentions of the patriots of the revolution, but that we 
do not desire their continuance, if perverted to the destruction of 
freedom and religion. 

12. Resolved, that we are the friends of a true republican 
government, of a free Christianity, and of the equal rights of men, 
in opposition to cotton whiggery, cotton democracy, and cotton 
theology ; and that we welcome to our ranks men of every sect 
and party, who are in favour of a righteous civil government, the 
abolition of caste, the downfall of oppression, and the supremacy of 
the Divine law. 

13. Resolved, That we will not bestow our suffrages on any 
candidate for office, who, we have reason to believe, would, if 
elected, exert his influence to maintain and enforce the Fugitive 
Slave Lill, oppress the people of colour, or refuse at any time to 
cast his vote for freedom and against slavery. 

14. Resolved, That the thanks of the community are due to the 
liberty-loving members of Congress and State Legislatures, ministers 
of the Gospel, and conductors of the press, who have advocated the 
cause of human rights, proclaimed the law of the living God, and 
been true to the instincts of humanity, in spite of the combined 
Influence of wealth and power, and the opposition of pro-slavery 
men in Church and State, 
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15. Resolved, that we sympathise with the oppressed of every 
clime, and especially with those of our own country, and promise 
them our succour in all times of their distress, according to the 
golden rule. 

16. Resolved, That the agitation of the slavery question has not 
ceased, nor will in our opinion cease, until the great stain upon the 
national escutcheon is removed, and the higher law has the ascen- 
dancy in the councils of the nation. 

17. Resolved, That we rejoice in the formation of Anti-slavery 
Societies of similar principles, and wish God speed to every effort 
to diffuse information, succour the distressed, bring about the eman- 
cipation of the enslaved, and the removal of prejudice against the 
free people of colour, iu a way consonant with truth, justice, and 
Christianity. 

18. Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the free and hospi- 
table inhabitants of Canada for the succour and relief they have so 
generously bestowed upon our countrymen who have fled from op- 
pression, sought an asylum among them, and placed themselves 
under the protection of British law and philanthropy. 

19. Resolved, That we renewedly and fervently commend the 
great cause of human freedom to the care and protection of 
Almighty God, beseeching Him to inspire all who labour for eman~- 
cipation with wisdom from on high, to grant them a spirit of prayer, 
an exhibition of meekness, fidelity, perseverance, and confidence in 
his promise that the rod of the oppressor shall be broken, and the 
oppressed go free. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


A correspondent of the New York Standard gives the following 
incidents, as entirely reliable :— 

‘<In order to convince yourself and friends of the necessity of 
using all human means, to either have the condition of the poor 
slave ameliorated, or slavery abolished altogether from the land, I 
beg leave to narrate a few little incidents which occurred during 
my journey through the Southern States, a short time since. This 
is but a tithe of the horrible cruelties inflicted on our poor coloured 
brethren, and at which my heart sickens at the thought. To the 
truth of what I am about to relate, I pledge my most sacred 
honour, and were I not engaged in mercantile business, wherein 
my interest and perhaps my life would be forfeited, I would have 
no objection to become an evidence to the facts which I will now 
relate. 

‘*A man by the name of B——dw n, in Stewart County, 
Georgia, had two fine young negro men (brothers), for whom he 
was offered 1,000 dollars and 1,200 dollars ; for some cause or 
other he had entertained a dislike to them, and was constantly 
punishing them for the most trivial offence. The day before they 
ran away he had them laid on the ground, and successively 
paddled them from the neck to the heels; he then, with the flat 
part of a handsaw, broke all the blisters caused by the holes 
which had been bored in the paddle. He then bathed their backs 
in a solution of red pepper and salt-brine. Such were the torments 
inflicted upon these poor suffering sons of humanity, that they 
determined upon absconding. On the foilowing day they were 
not at their work, the day following they were absent. Mr. B. 
then, fearing they had made their way northward, got fifteen 
valiant sons of Southern chivalry, all armed to the teeth, and with 
a pack of hounds went in pursuit. After a long search, they 
came up with them on the Flint River. When they heard the 
dogs baying (that is, the moment the dogs come close upon their 
prey, they utter a most hideous and mournful howl) the negroes 
plunged into the river; in went the hounds after them, some at 
one negro, and some at the other; they bit them on the necks, 
arms, backs, and tried to pull them under the water; the poor 
creatures fought as long as they could, but of course got paralysed, 
and not being able to swim and contend with the dogs at the same 
time, they appeared to resign themselves to their fate. A few 
gurgling sounds ascended to heaven, and their spirits had fled to 
‘that bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ 

*‘ Another man, by the name of M——rr, had a negro woman 
who was in the habit of smoking a pipe in the field; the overseer 
cautioned her several times not to do so—however, one day she 
clandestinely carried some fire to the field, and was lighting her 
pipe, All of a sudden, the overseer made his appearance. He 
said, ‘I thought [ told you, the next time I saw you smoke I 
would blow your brains out.’ He immediately shot her dead. 








“‘ Another man, by the name of G———-lm——re, had a negro 
run away—and the morning be was brought home he had a dog 
die of the ‘distemper ;’ he called the ‘ cook,’ and desired her to 
cut off the hind leg, skin, hair, and all, and slice it up ; this he had 
fried in fat, and made the negro eat it. The cruel enormities 
practised upon the poor coloured man are but seldom known 
beyond the plantation where the crimes are committed. There is 
a censorship on the Southern press. No editor can publish any of 
the flagitious acts of the slaveholder ; if he did, his life would pay 
the forfeit ere the sun set. If you would desire to have a con- 
densed account, from time to time, of the horrible cruelties I speak 
of, I will not fail to give them soon.” 


A CHANCE FOR SLAVE-CATCHERS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The National Era.”’ 


The enclosed is cut from the Fort Smith Herald, a paper pub- 
lished in Arkansas. By giving it publicity, you may enable some 
of the Northern slave-catchers to make twenty-five dollars for the 
‘likely NEGRO MAN ALECK’S SCALP.” 

Seriously speaking, is not such an advertisement a disgrace to 
the country, to the age, and to humanity ? 

SuBSORIBER. 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


Raw away from the subscriber, in Doaksville, Choctaw Nation, 
on the 25th January, a likely negro man, named ALECK, a good 
blacksmith, aged about 29, bright dark complexion, about five feet 
ten inches high ; has a small scar on his face. When spoken to has 
a slight stutter in his speech, particularly if a little excited. The 
above reward will be paid if delivered to me in Doaksville. 

He took from me a small horse pony, stout made, and paces fast, 
about eight years old. Also, a tolerable new dragooa saddle, with 
new light leather skirts, a bridle and martingales. Also, a good 
double-barreled shot-gun, percussion lock, 

I will pay an additional reward of FIFTY DOLLARS for the 
horse, bridle, saddle, and gun, or in proportion to what is delivered 
to me. 

If the boy cannot be taken alive, I will pay a reward of 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for his scalp. 

Fort Smith Herald and Cherokee Advocate will please insert 
the above notice five times, and forward their account to this office. 

Doaksville, Feb. 19. H. N. Foxusom. 





AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Just on the eve of our going to press, the latest American mail 
has reached us, and amongst the papers received is one containing 
the Report of the American Anti-slavery Society. At this late 
hour, we cannot do more than refer to the principal resolutions. 
The first has reference to the labours of George Thompson, which. 
have been highly estimated by the Society. The others are as 
follows :— 


Resolved, That, as for the Fugitive Slave Law, we execrate it, and spit 
upon it; we trample it under our feet. 

Resolved, That they who have slaves to catch may catch them—-if they 
can; but, God helping us, we will baffle the slave-hunter whenever and 
wherever he makes his ap ce among us, and give succour to the 
flying fugitive, in defiance of all presidential proclamations and govern- 
mental penalties. , 

Resolved, That whatever strength may be given to the slave system by 
the political arrangements of the country, these are as dust in the balance 
in comparison with the religious sanctions which are thrown around it by 
the pulpits, churches, and religious presses of the country ; and that, until 
these sanctions are withdrawn, the cause of emancipation can hope for no 
speedy or peaceful termination. 

Resolved, That the precise value of the current religion of this country 
—its zeal for God, its concern for the heathen in distant portions of the 
earth, its rites and ceremonies, its prayers and praises, its conversions and 
revivals, its sabbaths and sanctuaries, its appointed feasts and solemn 
meetings—is seen in the brutal degradation and cruel treatment of three 
millions of the people, to whom marriage as a sacred relation is not 
allowed, from whom the Bible and the common means of salvation are 
withheld, whose toil is under the lash and without compensation, in whose 
bodies and spirits, as in cattle, swine, and cotton, an active commerce is 
carried on to an enormous extent, and whose chains are as galling and as 
firmly riveted on the ‘‘ Lord’s day” as they are on any other day. — 

Resolved, That the American Anti-slavery Society, called into existence 
to vindicate the rights of the coloured race upon this continent, and to 
extirpate the foul and infernal system of slavery, would —- record its 
deliberate condemnation of the American Colonisation » every 
fresh development of whose spirit and design proves it to be the friend 
and ally of slavery, and the instrument of a proud, insolent, and fiendish 
prejudice, the legitimate offspring of that system which has made American- 
human-beasts of three millions of God’s children, created for ‘‘ glory, 
honour, immortality, and eternal life.’’ 


The meeting, our report says, was attended by large numbers, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A PUBLIC MEETING of the Members and Friends of the 
Society will be held in the Large Room of Exeter Hatt, 
on the Evening of Monday, the 2lst of July next. It is expected 
that, in addition to several coloured friends, a large number of 
eminent Foreigners will be in England at that period, and take 
part in the proceedings. 
Detailed particulars will appear in due course. 


Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


MONDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1851. 











THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 

In continuation of the action of religious and philanthropic 
bodies on the subject of American slavery, and the conduct 
to be observed towards American slaveholders, and their abettors, 
who may visit this country during the period of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, we give the following resolutions to show the general determi- 
nation which exists among us to “‘have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness,”’ 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

The following resolution was adopted at a meeting of the British 
Organisation, held at an early period in the present year :— 

Unanimously resolved,—‘‘ That while there is an important 
difference between the admission of persons as Members of the 
British Organisation, and their admission simply as visitors, and 
we, therefore, do not consider the resolution adopted at Manchester, 
in 1846, in regard to the non-admission of slaveholders to the 
British Organisation, as positively deciding questions in regard to 
visitors ; and while there is a difficulty of principle in admitting as 
visitors professing Christians, some of whose views and practices 
we may strongly disapprove of, and yet excluding other professing 
Christians because we consider them, in certain matters, to be 
faulty, yet the slavery of America presents special features which 
warrant and demand a distinctive resolution on the subject. If the 
intercourse which might be held with slaveholders from America 
should assume such an amicable aspect as to bear the interpretation 
that we look witha qualified indignation on American slavery, and 
more particularly on the Fugitive Slave Bill which has recently 
come into force, the responsibility which would thus be entailed 
would be very dreadful, and such as we ought not to incur; and, 
on the other hand, any attempt to deal faithfully on this matter 
with American slaveholders would, too probably, terminate in 
angry and mischievous collision: Resolved, therefore, that slave- 
holders shall not be admissible as visitors to the proposed Con- 
ference.” 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

At the annual meeting of the Congregational Union the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved—“ That this assembly, while most anxious to reciprocate 
sentiments of fraternal regard and unity towards the pastors and 
churches in the United States of the same faith and order as the 
churches in connexion with this Union,—more especially to the 
descendants of the venerated pilgrim fathers in the New England 
States,—deem it their duty to renew their solemn and indignant 
protest against slavery as still existing among the American 
churches; and, in particular, to express their great surprise and 
deep regret at the conduct of those ministers. of various denomina- 
tions who have given either their direct countenance or their tacit 


support te the Fugitive Slave Law recently passed by the American | 


Legislature ; inasmuch as they cannot but regard that wieked and 
accursed statute as being, in the language of the eminent patriot 
and philanthropist, Judge Jay, ‘a palpable violation of the prin- 


ciples of justice, the rights of humanity, and the religion of Jesus | 
Christ ;? a statute to which no one who would obey God rather) 
than mam cam consistently or righteously submit. And this | 


assembly earnestly pray, that it may please the Divine Head of the 
Church, in whom there is neither bond nor free, to open the eyes of 


the ministers end churches in the United States to the aggravated | 


guilt of participating in the sin of man-stealing or holding their 
brethren in unjust and cruel bondage, which creates, in the judg- 
ment of this Union, an insuperable bazrier to Christian fellowship 


with them on the part of all who reverence the authority of God, | 


and respect the inalienable rights of their fellow-men.” 


TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Temperance Demoustration Committee have unanimously 
passed the following resolution :— 


“That while this Committee desire to cherish the most friendly 
feelings, and to exercise all the requirements of fraternal and 
Christian hospitality, towards any advocates of temperance from 
America who may visit this country, they feel it to be their impe- 
rative duty not to welcome to their platforms, or to any conference 
which may be held on the subject of temperance, any minister of 
religion, or other gentleman, whatever may be his reputation in his 
own country, who hesitates to avow his abhorrence of slavery, 
and his earnest desire for its abolition, or who acts under the 
influence of the unnatural prejudice against the coloured portion 
of the population.” 


BAPTIST COLLEGES. 


On the 29th of April last, fifty-one ministers, educated at the 
Baptist Colleges of Stepney, Bristol and Bradford, resolved :— 

‘‘That they unite in expressing their abhorrence of the American 
Fugitive Slave-Law, as opposed alike to every feeling of humanity, 
and to the principles of religion ; and that they deem it right to 
avow their detestation of this enactment, and of the support which 
it has received from many of the ministers of the Gospel in Ame- 
rica, by declaring their resolution not to receive into their pulpits 
any minister from America, who is known to support this most 
cruel and iniquitous measure.’’ 


BLOOMSBURY BAPTIST CHAPEL. 


At a meeting of the church assembling in Bloomsbury Chapel, 
London, held on the 2nd of May, 1851, the pastor, the Rev. 
William Brock, in the chair, the church, having been informed of 
the probability of applications for fellowship at the Lord’s Supper, 
during the ensuing summer, from professing Christians from the 
United States, and having been informed, moreover, of the enact- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law— 


It was moved by S. M. Peto, Esq., M.P.; seconded by 
Dr. Thomas Price, and carried unanimously :— 


‘That this Church cannot receive to such fellowship any person 
whatsoever, who either sympathises with, or supports the Fugitive 
Slave Law of the United States, or who withholds his influence 
from the efforts which are being made to restore to the slaves of the 
United States the rights of which they have been so wickedly 
deprived.” 

MANCHESTER LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

‘The Members of the Manchester Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society, 
thinking the present a fitting time for expressing their opinions on 
slavery in the United States of America, hereby declare that they 
regard the system by which three millions of their fellow-creatures 
are kept in bondage, and treated as goods and chattels ; by which 
female honour is violated, and the marriage bond is set at nought ; 
by which the slavemaster’s children, as well as the children of the 
slave, are consigned to hopeless ignorance and moral degradation ; 
by which the husband is separated from the wife, and the mother 
from her children; by which the blessings of the Gospel are denied 
to myriads, for whom they are mercifully designed; as a gross 
violation of the laws of God, the principles of Christianity, and 
the rights of man. That by the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law the Union at large has identified itself with slavery ; and 
that, in consequence, the Government and people of the United 
States lie under the reproach of making a merchandise of human 
souls and bodies. That the enlightened, virtuous, and patriotic 
citizens of the United States, who have long laboured and suffered 
to relieve their native land from the disgrace of slavery, and have 
of late been specially active in order to nullify the iniquitous 
Fugitive Slave Act, deserve to be held in the highest respect, and 
are hereby assured of their warmest sympathies.” 


NEWCASTLE LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY AND FREE-PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ata Committee Meeting, held on the 15th of May, the following 
resolutions were passed :— 
¥ 


Resolved—‘‘ That the Members af the Newcastle Ladies’ Free- 
| Produee Association, in common with all friends of the slave in 
| Britain, have viewed, with the deepest concern, the present apparent 
triumph of aggression in the United States of America. 

“That, seeing there are found in the free States, and even among 
} professing Christians, and the authorised ministers of religion, those 
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who endeavour to support slavery by Scripture, and who even 

advocate the Fugitive Slave Law, now in such direful operation, 
we are most anxious that the strongest testimony against all such 
iniquity should be borne by British abolitionists. 

“That, as a number of Americans are expected to visit this 
country during the present summer, we would earnestly desire of 
all Christians that they would endeavour to discountenance the 
spirit of slaveholding, in whetever way may seem to them right; 
— if possible, by faithfully ‘speaking the truth in love;’ and we 
would especially entreat the ministers of this town, and the neigh- 
bouring district, to be careful to ascertain the sentiments of their 
American brethren on this important point, before they offer them 
the use of their pulpits, or invite them to take any part in public 
meetings.” 


Private letters which we have received from influential persons 
in various parts of the country, fully demonstrate that religious 
professors from the United States, both pastors and members of 
churches, will be subjected to courteous but rigid inquiry, in 
reference to American slavery, before the right hand of fellowship 
will be extended to them. It will be in vain for them to say that 
it is no affair of ours. We shall tell them plainly that it is an affair 
of our common humanity, which is outraged and degraded by the 
atrocious system, over which, unhappily, too many of them are 
disposed to throw the shield of protection, and in the evil gains 
of which not a few directly participate; but, above all, because it 
is a matter which touches our common Christianity, which must be 
vindicated from the reproach which these “ false brethren” would 
bring upon it. Yet, whilst we are prepared to do our duty, by 
excluding from our fellowship all who make merchandise of their 
fellow-men, or vindicate the atrocious practice, our arms will be 
open to embrace those brethren who, in the spirit of unwavering 
faithfulness and earnest zeal, tempered by wisdom and love, are 
diligently labouring to usher in that glorious period, when “ Liberty 
shall be proclaimed to all the inhabitants of the land.” 





Americans who have been {1 London during the past month, and 
who have attended some of the great philanthropic and religious 
meetings then held, must have been struck with the intelligent 
enthusiasm with which every condemnatory allusion to American 
slavery was received by the vast audiences; and the thorough 
heartiness with which every American was received who pleaded 
the cause of the oppressed slave, and expressed his detestation of the 
system which degraded him, and brought reprozch on his country. 
Among those meetings we would particularly refer to the Sunday- 
School Union, the great Temperance Demonstration, and the 
London Missionary Society. At each of these, unmistakable evi- 
dences were given of the deep interest taken in this great subject, 
and the moral support which the abolitionists of the United States 
may expect from the more reflecting and religious portions of 
society in this country. But, important and cheering as were these 
demonstrations of public sentiment and feeling, we regard them as 
secondary to the solemn decisions of the Baptist Union, reported in 
our last, and of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
reported in the present number of the Reporter, inasmuch as at the 
annual meetings of these important bodies, the great bulk of the Dis- 
senters throughout the country are fully represented. It is quite 
clear that, henceforth, their platforms, pulpits, and churches, will be 
kept clear from all desecration by the pro-slavery portion of ministers 
and members of American churches. 

On referring to the report of the Congregational Union, the 
speeches of the Rev. J. W. Chickering, Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Union of Maine, U.8., and of the Rev. H. H. Garnett, 
Pastor of the Congregational Charch of Geneva, m the State of 
New York, will not fail to attract attention, and to be read with 
interest. Though Mr. Chickering proclaimed himself to be a sound 
abolitionist, without which he would not have been admitted to the 
platform of the Union, it is evident that he felt very sore at being 
questioned at every point, and could scarcely stand the penetrating 
gaze of seven thousand eyes in Exeter Hall, anxious to read in his 
face and general bearing whether he was on the side of the oppres- 
sor, or of theslave. There surely was no discourtesy in this, mor in 
what he is pleased to term the ‘noisy demonstration which, met his 
ears,”’ and which should have convinced him of the honest indignation 
those assembled felt against American slavery, and its last atrocious 
offspring, the Fugitive Slave Bill. We cannot but think thet had 
Mr. Chickering been thorough in his detestation of the great sin of his 
country, he would have fully sympathised with the audience, and 





have been strengthened, not annoyed, by what took place. But if 
we are disappointed in the tone of this gentleman’s speech, we are 
more than compensated for it by the bold and out-spoken eloquence 
of Mr. Garnett. This gentleman, a8 many of our friends know, 
was once a slave, and is tiow subject, in the United States, to be 
dragged back again to all the horrors and degradation of slavery 
in the South. He was listened to, by his British brethren, with the 
deepest sympathy and interest, and his speech will long be temem~ 
bered by those who were privileged to hear it. 

Just as we were going to press, the Eclectic Review for the pre+ 
sent month came to hand: in it we find the Fugitive Slave Law 
handled in a masterly manner. We regret that we cannot transfer 
the greater portion of it to ottr colutins. After having quoted at 
length the resolutions of the several religious bodies in this country 
against that Act, and the system which has rendered it necessary, 
it concludes in the following terms its temperate and judicious 
article :— ° 


‘‘Our case is complete; we need say nothing to sustain it. The 
decision of the evangelical bodies of this country—so far, at least, as Dis- 
senters are concefned—-is taken, and we do not doubt but it will be 
faithfully adhered to. They have no inducement to this course beyond 
the dictate of duty. So far from wishing to disparage the religious pro- 
fession of America, all their tetidencies ate of ati opposite direction. 
They would gladly think otherwise than they ate compelled to do. It is 
with bitter mortification they reflect on the existence of ah evil which 
shades the lustre of the Transatlantic church, and mantles their face with 
a blush when they point to America as the land of the pilgrim fathers, 
and the special sphere of religious voluntaryism. Our appeals are thus 
nullified—our boasting is proved vain. ‘Physician, heal thyself,’ is the 
taunting rejoinder of our opponents, whén we addace the éxample of 
America in the support of the efficiency of our principles, to maintain the 
purity and widen the domain of the church, That this rejoinder may be 
met, we know; but it would be far better, infinitely more satisfactory, if 
we could deny its truth, or speak of it as a thing of the past. The spirit 
of the Gospel ought to have sufficed to work the extinction of slavery ; 
but as it has failed to do so, we are driven to other weapons. We recur 
to these reluctantly, and only in the last resort, and shall hail with joy 
which no words can express, the signs of penitence and reformation on 
the part of American professors. We know theif setisitiveniess; we are 
prepared for their resentment ; we shall not be surprised if they reply im 
terms of indignant defiance. All this, and more than this, may be; but, 
if there is truth in Christianity, or power in moral principle, the time will 
come when they will lie prostrate before their Master, and, in language of 
the deepest penitence, will make confession of their sin. In the mean- 
time, by the course which our churches are taking, we vindicate the 
Christian faith from the foulest of all aspersions, and rebuke the triumph 
of the ungodly as they tauntingly exclaim, ‘ Se would we have it.’”’ 


On the 19th ult. the Soirée of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society was held at Freemasons’ Hall. A full report of the pro- 
ceedings will be found in the Reporter of the present month. It is 
proposed to follow that social gathering of the friends of .the Anti- 
slavery cause by a meeting at Exeter Hall; when, in addition to 
the general business of the Society, prominence will be given to the 
question of American slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law. We 
hope a large number of country friends will be able to attend this 
meeting, which we have no doubt will prove to be one of unusual 
interest and importance. 


The American Auti-slavery Societies have held their annual 
meetings. The American and® Foreign Anti-slavery Society held 
its anniversary at New York, on the 7th wlt.; the American, at 
Syracuse, on the same day; the proceedings of the latter only 
reached us this morning. We give, however, the pith of thé 
resolutions passed at this meeting. We have no doubt that the 
resolutions and proceedings of the former Society, with which we 
more particularly sympathise, will be read with the attention they 
so well deserve. Our correspondent, speaking of the meeting, says, 
that it was exceedingly sutisfactory, being attended by a highly 
respectable audience, who seemed delighted with the proceedings, 
The report as well as the speeches were received with much ap~ 
plause. We are glad to know that one of the most, if not the 
most extensively circulated newspapers in New York, gave a very 
lengthened report of the meeting, and generously offered to send 4 
copy of their weekly impression to every clergyman in the United 
States of every denomination. I¢ only remains for us to wish the 
Society unbounded success in its future operations. 
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ELECTION OF THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER AS 
SENATOR FOR MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. 


(Times.) 

It may be regarded as one of the permanent characteristics of the 
United States of America that the most ancient settlements of the 
British emigrants to the north-western coast of that continent have 
retained an unabated superiority in those moral and intellectual 
qualities which are the most essential conditions of true liberty, 
prosperity, and civilisation. It is in the States of New England 
that the most profound and accurate observers have sought for the 
fruitful germ of the republican institutions of America, From those 
States, comparatively small and unimportant in territory and popu- 
lation, we receive the fairest proofs that literature, art, and scientific 
culture are not wholly absent from the realms of that energetic and 
unrefined people. And although the power of the Union is doubt- 
less expanded by the mercantile grandeur of New York, by the 
cultivation of the valley of the Mississippi, by the conquest of those 
regions—half Indian and half Spanish—which future generations 
will explore and subdue, and by the tide of emigration which has 
forced a State into existence on the shores of the Pacific, the 
results of this forcible possession of the earth and of this stupendous 
augmentation are as yet but uncouth and imperfect advances. We 
have before our eyes the rude produce of those extensive territories 
~—rude even in the first operations of agriculture and industry ; but 
the principles of public liberty, of intellectual cultivation, and even 
of moral obligation, are still preserved with more vigilance and 
respect in Massachusetts and her sister States than in the broad 
territories of the West, or the slaveholding communities of the 
South. It is still to New England that the American people look 
for those thinkers and writers who constitute the strongest link 
bettveen the vigorous activity of the New World and the mature 
wisdom and experience of Europe, with all her accumulated 
treasures of literature and the large inheritance of the human mind. 
Nor can it be doubted that in the assemblies of the Union, but 
especially in the Senate, that “little member” who is most versed 
in the science and the traditions of politics, in the jurisprudence of 
the commonwealth, and in the strict obligations of right ana duty, 
speaks with an authority far above the representations of regions 
and States which have constructed their Government with as much 
rough alacrity as they have shown in building their log-houses or 
hewing down the primeval forest, 

With a view to the general policy of the American Government, 
the character and influence of the representatives of New England 
are, therefore, a matter of considerable importance; and our 
attention has thus been called to the election of Mr. Charles 
Sumner as a member of the Senate of the United States for Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Sumner is a lawyer of some eminence in Boston, 
and one of the junior members of that society which the names 
of Channing, of Story, and of Prescott have rendered illustrious in 
letters and in the interpretation of law. The tendency of universal 
suffrage has commonly been found to repel men of great cultivation 
and refinement from public office in the United States; and accord- 
ingly the influence of the eminent men to whom we have just 
alluded has been indirect, though not the less perceptible and 
honourable to themselves. Mr. Sumner, following their example, 
was no candidate for political honours or duties; but the agitation 
of last year against the application of the Fugitive Slave Bill first 
called him from private life to assert with great energy what the 
people of Massachusetts held to be-the inviolable privileges of their 
constitution. The application of the law to runaways in the 
territory of Massachusetts has already given rise to serious 
disturbances, and the Marshal of the United States has been 
threatened with resistance in the execution of his warrants. 
On the ground of principle and moral obligation a large portion 
of the people of New England eagerly protest against that law ; 
and accordingly a contest of unusual severity took place in the 
Assembly of the State, which ended in the election of Mr. 
Sumner to the office of Senator of the United States, by a majo- 
rity of one upon the 26th ballot. The successful candidate had 
come forward in no connexion with existing parties. He had on 
various occasions expressed himself with force against the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and against the pecuniary transgressions of the 
repudiating States, He was opposed by the protectionists of 
Massachusetts, as a partisan of greater freedom of trade; and by 
the adherents of the Government as an opponent of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. Yet such was the strength of feeling in Massachusetts, 
on that point alone, that the free soil party have succeeded in 





sending to the Senate the most active and able representative of 
their cause, and Mr. Sumner enters upon his ostensible political 
career under these remarkable and flattering circumstances. 

Wherever slavery exists, but especially where it exists in close 
conne%ion with the laws and institutions of a free people, the 
necessity of defending that violation of all human rights by extra- 
ordinary provisions, gives rise to strange contradictions and anoma- 
lies, Thus in the United States there is a large class of the popu- 
lation to whom all instruction is forbidden, and the very laws of 
God and nature are unknown. There are harbours in which free 
men of colour on board vessels from those lands where slavery is 
abolished may be torn from their flag, and incarcerated by the 
myrmidons of a slave police. There are man-hunters authorised 
by law to pursue their human game through the wide territories of 
the Union, so that the British frontier alone can save the runaway 
from the bloodhounds of his owner, No doubt it may be said, 
with truth, that these outrages on the rights and feelings of 
mankind are necessary consequences of the state of things in 
which they: originate ; and hence, while the North American 
States have been endeavouring to remove this stigma from the 
nation, their Southern confederates have construed this opposition 
into a direct attempt to abolish slavery. In this there is some 
exaggeration. The Northern States have unquestionably no right 
to interfere with the peculiar institutions of the South ; but neither 
have the Southern States any right, except by express agreement, 
to intrude upon the liberties of other communities. In the territo- 
rial arrangements which were made last year, and especially by the 
admission of such States as California to the Union on the basis of 
the exclusion of slave Jabour, the slaveholding interest received a 
severe blow ; but, in exchange, it obtained the Fugitive Slave Act. 
The Government has remained honourably faithful to that act, 
however repugnant it must be to the personal feelings of many 
American statesmen, because the measure was regarded as one part 
of a mutual concession, and served, therefore, to lull the rising 
animosity and separatism of the South. But this consideration 
does not render it less repugnant to the fundamental principles of 
liberty and State sovereignty in the United States ; and the election 
of Mr. Sumner to the Senate is everywhere regarded as an emphatie 
declaration, on the part of his own State, that the law is at least 
not to remain in its present form unassailed. The South responds 
to such an election by louder declarations of its resistance to all 
infractions on its local institutions, even at the sacrifice of the 
integrity of the Union; and although we utterly discredit the 
approach of that dissolution of the Confederation, which is the 
habitual bugbear of American politicians, it is evident that the 
contest on these vital questions will be carried on with undi- 
minished vehemence. 





In addition to the above, we give the following details in reference to 
the election of Mr. Sumner, 

After twenty-five ballotings, at intervals of two and three weeks, 
ranging through a period of nearly three months, Charles Sumner, the 
candidate of the Free Soil and Democratic members of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, was elected United States Senator, last Thursday, on the 
twenty-sixth balloting. The whole number of votes cast on the 26th 
ballot were 384. For Sumner, 193; Winthrop, 166; scattering, 25; 
and there were two:blanks. Majority for Sumner, one. 

“We have never recorded,’’ says the National Era, “‘ with more 
pleasure, any political event than the election of Charles Sumner to the 
Senate of the United States. He is a scholar, a philanthropist, a gen- 
tleman, eminently qualified to represent, at Washington, the highest 
intelligence and best principles of Massachusetts. When it is considered 
that he is the exponent and advocate of opinions and measures which Mr. 
Webster has renounced, and is seeking to put down,. that the whole 
weight of the influence of this gentleman, with that of the cotton interest, 
the administration, and Hunker democracy, has been brought to bear 
against him, that at no time has he consented to qualify any word he has 
ever written or spoken on the question at issue between him and his 
opponents, or to give a single pledge, direct or indirect, respecting his 
course, his election must be regarded as one of the most brilliant, 
honourable, and decisive triumphs yet achieved by the opponents of 
slavery and conservatism. The free soil men, in adhering to him so 
unwaveringly, have vindicated at once their honour and sagacity ; and 
his democratic supporters, by their noble constancy, in fulfilling an 
honourable engagement, in defiance of the blandishments of slippery 
politicians, the denunciations of bitter partisans, the taunts and invectives 
of a prostituted press, and the fierce clamour of Hunker democrats 
everywhere, have redeemed the democracy of Massachusetts, and set an 
example to their brethren of other States, which may well make the old 
party leaders quake for their ascendency.’’ 
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UNITED STATES—PROCEEDINGS IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

The excitement occasioned by the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law 
in the United States still cuntinues, and there is every prospect of its 
being the fruitful source of disquiet for some time to come. Large 
numbers of fugitives continue to leave for Canada, having given up all 
hope, after the late proceedings in Boston. Our space prevents our 
doing more than selecting one or two items of intelligence. 


GREAT CONVENTION IN BOSTON. 


One of the greatest and most enthusiastic meetings in Tremont Temple, 
ever held in New England, was lately convened in Boston, to adopt 
meusures for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. The Convention was 
organised by the choice of Hon. Horace Mann, President, with a long 
list of vice-presidents, among the most eminent men in Massachusetts. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Mann, Hon. John G. Palfrey, Stephen C. 
Phillips, Rev. John Pierpont, Anson Burlinghame, John C. Park, Henry 
Wilson, and others. A series of resolutions were presented by Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, and, after discussion, passed without a dissenting 
voice. They reiterate the old principles of the Bay State, declare the 
Slave Law unconstitutional, wicked, and oppressive, and pronounce for 
its immediate and unconditional repeal. Letters were read from Hon. 
W. H. Seward and John Van Buren, of New York; Hon. John M, 
Niles, of Connecticut; Hon. Charles F, Adams, and others ; all breath- 
ing the right spirit, and all against ‘‘ the law.’’ The following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

‘¢ That the people of the United States are entitled to all the ‘ rights 
and liberties’ which, by Magna Charla, the habeas corpus act, the 
Declaration of Rights, and the Common Law of England, belonged 
before the Revolution to the free subjects of the British Crown; that it 
was not designed, in effecting the political independence of the Colonies, 
to subvert or endanger, but, on the contrary, to maintain, secure, and 
perpetuate the rights and liberties of the people; that all the statutes, 
the effect of which may be to change a free man into a slave, without 
the ‘ verdict of his peers,’ and without judicial proceedings according to 
‘the law of the land,’ are in violation of the rights of Englishmen, 
which the war of the Revolution was fought, not to part with, but to 
retain; which the constitution was formed to protect, and not to 
destroy ; and which we can never disown, desert, betray, nor compromise, 
so long as we remain worthy to be known as citizens of New England. 

“That the existing enactments of Congress, upon the recapture of 
persons claimed to have escaped from service, are an alarming usurpation 
of power, not granted by the people, nor the States; are subversive of 
the ancient rights and duties of freemen, of the express provisions and 
reservations of the American constitution, and of the fundamental maxims 
of free government. 

‘¢That no person in any State of this Union can constitutionally be 
deprived of his liberty, without ‘due process of law,’ which process, in 
the case of an alleged fugitive from service, is a suit at common law, in 
which the person claimed is entitled to a trial of all the facts involved in 
the issue between him and his claimant, before a court of competent 
jurisdiction, by a jury of the vicinity where he is found; to be heard, 
fully, in his defence, to be confronted, to cross-examine the witnesses 
against him ; and to have the benefit of the rules of evidence as they are 
accustomed to be administered in the courts of common law ; and that, in 
the determination of such an issue, all presumptions of law and fact are, 
and ought to be, in favour of liberty. 

‘That it is the paramount duty of the law-making power to maintain 
and secure the liberties of the people; and that any enactment which 
discriminates against the liberties of the people in favour of property, is 
unconstitutional, oppressive, and unjust ; and that a law which discrimi- 
nates against liberty in favour of one specific kind of. property, thus 
giving to one class of capitalists (and those slaveholders) privileges which 
are inconsistent with the personal safety of freemen, and not shared by 
any other holders of property, can stand only upon the assumption that 
there are no States in the Union but slave States, no people but slave- 
holders, and no property in the nation but slaves. 

‘‘That it is impossible to aid, by word or deed, in remanding a fugitive 
slave to bondage, without aiding to rob him of an inalienable right, with- 
out participating in the act of holding him in slavery, and thus without 
sinning against Christian light and against God. 

“That the Act of Congress, providing for the recapture and return of 
persons claimed as slaves, ought to be immediately and for ever repealed.”’ 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Thursday, April 17. 

Pursuant to -previous notice, the friends of the anti-slavery cause 
assembled at Centre Hall, in this city, on the 14th inst. 

Dr. Brisbane stated that the Convention was called to give an oppor- 
tunity to the friends of the slave to express themselves freely and fully on 
the great subject of universal human freedom. Committees on business 
from a list of members were appointed, when Mr. Treat, of Portage 
County, Ohio, being called on, rose and made a lengthy speech, in which 
he took occasion to portray the evils and inconsistency of slavery with 








the boasted freedom of our institutions. He wished to advocate the 
cause in ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’’ that they might 
be heard throughout the strongholds of slavery. He said that the slaves 
had been praying for freedom long, but in vain, to their cruel task- 
masters, and that the time had now come when their friends should act at 
once in their behalf. 


The following resolutions were adopted unanimously :— 

‘¢ That slavery, as it exists in the United States, is the greatest political 
and civil despotism on the face of the earth. 

‘¢ That slavery is antagonistic to the Christian religion, and its greatest 
enemy in this country. 

‘‘ That slaveholding is practical atheism, and that pro-slavery ministers 
and church members are merely impostors under the cloak of religion. 


‘That the treatment recently received by our brother Matthews, at 
the hands of Kentucky ruffians, under the connivance of: a pro-slavery 
church, shows that there is and can be no safety in a Southern State to 
those who have courage enough to speak a word in favour of human 
freedom ; and hence it becomes all who would not be slaves, to lay down 
their lives, if need be, in the work of emancipation.’’ 


April 18. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, was called upon, and remarked briefly 
that the Fugitive Slave Law ought to be repealed. 

The following resolutions were discussed at length, and finally 
adopted :— 

‘*That in view of the present condition of the slaves, this is no time 
to sleep. It is time to wake, and work, and live anew in the cause. Itis 
the time to do and suffer, and, if need be, die. It is the time for every 
one who claims to be a friend of the slaves to lay his all upon the altar, and 
throw himself into the thickest of the fight, and instead of being dis- 
couraged by untoward events of these times, lay himself out to do still 
more, neither giving or taking ouarter, until slavery shall be not only 
circumscribed in its limits, and defeated in its demand with regard to the 
Fugitive Slave Law, but actually and really abolished from the land. 


‘That the recent delivery of Sims to his claimant is a demonstration 
of the utter and hopeless subservience of the national administration to 
the slave power, and the readiness of the ruling politicians of the country 
to place the whole North under the despotism of military rule, to further 
the slave power. 


‘* That whatever are or may be our different views and opinions about 
political parties, we are united in the declaration that any man who votes 
for the friends of the Filmore kidnapping law, ought to be regarded as a 
political enemy to God and humanity. 


‘‘ That the North is to be held responsible for the existence of American 
slavery—the people of the North are the real slaveholders. They have 
the power to strike the system instantly dead. It exists only by their 
diffidence, and therefore there can be no hope of peaceable extinction in 
this country until the public sentiment of the North has been radically 
and fundamentally changed. 


‘“‘That we consider the Fugitive Slave Law nothing in a treaty com- 
pared with the institution which it was passed to uphold. It is, there- 
fore, no mark of the true abolitionists merely hes oe and seek to repeal, 
or even to disobey that law, but all men are boun strike at the root 
whence that springs, and not to rest contented until they have destroyed 


the life of the parent itself.”’ 

Several other resolutions were adopted, but the above inelude all the 
leading points. 

The thanks of the Convention were returned to the persons who 
laboured in behalf of the fugitive slave in Boston. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION. 

We rejoice that in the midst of many individual expressions on the 
part of the clergy, on the side of oppression, we continue to receive the 
resolution of associated religious bodies, which speak out unmistakeably 
for freedom. The following is a specimen :— 

The Associate Presbytery of Richland, at its meeting on the 2nd day of | 
April, a.p. 1851, at Haysville, in Ashland county, Ohio, adopted the 
following :— 

1. We, as a court of Christ, hereby give our joint and decided testimony 
against ‘‘ that shameful thing’’ (the Fugitive Slave Law), as an abomi- 
nable outrage on the rights of men, and a wanton insult to the law of 
Jehovah—the law of love. 

2. As the authority of God over man is supreme, it is therefore impos- 
sible that any law can be made to set aside or counterbalance the authority 
of His law; and believing the Fugitive Law to be in direct opposition to 
God’s law, we declare that it can have no authority over the consciences 
of men, and ought not to be obeyed; but should be, by all men, in all 
cases, and in all circumstances, in so far as it relates to fugitive slaves, 
openly, determinedly, and unyieldingly disobeyed, without any regard to 
the penalties which it threatens, or which its framers or advocates may, if 
in the providence of God permitted, inflict. 

3. We warn all men, and enjoin those under our presbyterial jurisdic- 
tion, to utterly refuse any compliance with the requisitions of this iniquitous 
decree, and call on them to join with us in the use of all scriptural means 
for the repeal and abolition of this law, and the prevention of the mischiefs 
which it threatens to inflict on the free man and the slave, on the nation 
and ‘‘the church of the living God,”’ on the present and the coming 
generations. 

4. We remind aii that ‘‘it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
suffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing ’*--that we are bound, by the 
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authority of God and the religion of Jesus Christ, to suffer any and every 
evil which man can inflict, rather than commit sin ; ‘for this is thank- 
worthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully.”’ 

5. We hereby resolve for ourselves and enjoin our people to obey and 
maintain the laws of this nation in all things, so far as they accord with 
‘¢ the higher law,’’ the supreme and perfect law of God, made known ‘‘ in 
the Scriptures of truth ;” to oppose, in all scriptural ways, all unjust 
laws, and especially the Fugitive Slave Law ; to pray to God to guide and 
purify our National and State Councils, to give us men to rule over us 
“tin the fear of God,’’ so as to be “‘ a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to 
them that do well ;’’ that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
godliness and honesty. 

Samvuet Davis, Moderator. 
ACTION OF THE SOUTH. 


The Southern Rights Convention assembled at Charleston, and, to 
which much importance appears to be attfched, has decided upon the 
following resolutions :— 


“1. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the State of South Carolina 
cannot submit to the wrongs and aggressions which have been per- 
petrated by the Federal Government and the Northern States, without 
dishonour and ruin, and that it is necessary to relieve herself therefrom, 
with or without the co-operation of other Southern States. 

«2. That concert of action, with one or more of our sisters of the 
South, whether through the proposed Southern Congress, or in any other 
manner, is an object worth many sacrifices, but not the sacrifice involved 
in submission. 

“3. That we hold the right of secession to be essential to the sove- 
reignty and freedom of the States of this confederacy, and that the denial 
of the right would furnish to an injured State the strongest additional 
cause for its exercise. 

‘*4. That this meeting looks with confidence and hope to the Con- 
vention of the people, to exert the sovereign power of the State in defence 
of its rights at the earliest practicable period, in the most effectual 
manner, and to the Legislature, to adopt the most speedy and effectual 
measures towards the same end.’’ 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society held its Anniversary 
at the Tabernacle, on the 6th of May last, the President, Arthur Tappan, 
in the chair, After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, a coloured man, 
the President read a series of pointed and forcible resolutions, which we 
have given in another part of the Reporter. 

Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer, on being called upon, commenced by 
saying, i do not forget, on appearing before you, my friends, the profes- 
sion to which I belong. I bear in mind that I am a minister of Chris- 
tianity, and if I do not misapprehend the complexion of this audience, 
the far greater number of them are religious persons. Most of you are 
either Christians, or at any rate educated in Christianity; and hence I 
judge that the moral aspect of the slavery question will be the most 
interesting to you. I-:shall not consider the subject from the commercial 
standpoint; neither shall I take take the political standpoint, nor the 
philanthropic, simply as the philanthropic; but as a Christian, in its 
relations to Christianity, shall I regard it. As a preacher of the Gospel, 
preaching God manifest in the flesh, do I feel deeply interested in this 
massive, this gigantic evil. I think that if each one of you should be 
asked whether he thinks slavery to be an evil, every one would answer, 
yes. There would not be a dissenting voice. Whoever will look it 
through and through, from core to surface, and back to core again, if in 
his senses, will declare it to be an evil—terrible, gaunt, hideous—with 
which we can have no sympathy as men, no sympathy as republicans, no 
sympathy as philanthropists, no sympathy as Christians. How, such as 
it is, it has taken root—how it has gained room, how it has cast out 
liberty, this is the wonder. Against humanity, against virtue, against 
education, against the constitution, against the providence of God—truly, 
our fathers gave us no such wonder as American slavery! And it is 
interesting to know how, and in what way, it has lived and thrived. In 
every man there is an essential love of irresponsible power. This power 
is held and strengthened, and accumulated, till it becomes irresistible. 
And after men become owners of slaves, they feel like holding on to 
them—they like the power; and this is the reason, I take it, that 
American slavery has come to be so strong as it is. But there were 
other causes for this. There was a time, at the formation of the consti- 
tution, when slavery began to relax its hold, and when it was thought 

that, like the late snows in April, it would soon melt away, else there 
would have been no such compromises of the constitution as there were. 
But there came a time when commercial profits became connected with 
slavery. The cultivation of rice, and cotton, and sugar became profit- 
able; and, although Christianity can do much to control commerce, and 
temper commerce, and does do much, yet when the gains are large, there 
is no power which can restrain it throughout the whole community. 





Yet money is not the root of all evil. But the Jove of money, that is the 
root, and not an ordinary love either. This spirit tends to increase, and 
thus far Christianity has not succeeded in taking it away. It was Lord 
Brougham, I think, who said that when the slave-trade was so profitable 
as to pay 300 per cent., not all the navies of the globe could stop it; and 
when slavery began to pay 100 per cent., not all the power of Chris- 
tianity could stop it, especially when ministers were found to step in and” 
baptise it, and call it Christian. (Loud cheers, followed by some 
hissing.) Mr. Beecher attempted to proceed, but being interrupted by 
hisses, he remarked that as he had been heard uninterruptedly for some 
time, it was fair that the other side should have a chance. (The cheers 
which followed, effectually drowned the hisses.) But at the time of the 
formation of the constitution, Mr. Beecher proceeded, slavery had not 
come to be so profitable, and the Christian feeling, North and South, 
made headway against it. The constitution was built, in one sense, as 
men build a steamship; they build it as perfect as possible, after the 
best models, and yet they cannot tell certainly, when it is on the stocks, 
how it will sail. One ship, from which the best was expected, lags 
behind, and another outstrips all competitors. And so the framers of 
the constitution could not tell how it would work till it was ¢ried. 
They built it after the best model, but some provisions have turned out 
a great deal detéer than was expected, and some a great deal worse than 
was expected, it is to be hoped! But this one thing is certain, that the 
constitution was formed as a bond fide instrument of liberty. Its framers 
never thought that it would be twisted into an instrument to build up 
slavery. I acquit every delegate, whether he came from the North or 
from the South, of any such designs. Not a delegate from the South 
had the first purpose of establishing slavery. This just compliment I 
would pay to the South, and I shall have other compliments to pay them 
before I am through. Another reason why slavery made headway against 
the forces of Christianity was because the forces of Christianity were 
not applied with full power. Is the Church corrupt? No. It has some 
faults—ministers have some faults; some err on the side of ultraism, 
some on the side of conservatism. Some get warped this way a little, 
and some that way a little; but faulty as the Church may be, and 
faulty as ministers may be, there could be no greater evil than to 
have the Church swept away from the earth. I love the Church, I 
love its ministers of all denominations. I can take them all by the 
hand and take them to my heart, and there is not, as a body, a more 
faithful, able, pure-hearted, true-minded class of men in the globe than the 
class of men who are represented by the Christian ministry. "What then ? 
Am I theless true? By no means, though honour, virtue, philanthropy 
were against slavery, they could not conquer it. Yet the Church has not 
done its duty. The Gospel works its way as water does—the water 
trickles down in the first place from the rocks to the ground, and gathers 
into rills, and feels its way round the stones, till at last it is increased into 
a stream, a strong, broad, sweeping current; and so Christianity works 
little by little, slowly gaining strength, till at last it shall have free course 
and be glorified. Christianity is like the rising of the sun; the light 
steals up over the hills and touches the mountain tops, and moves on, 
parallel by parallel, and latitude by latitude, till it pours over the round 
globe. Now, I say, Christianity never came up so high as to deal with 
slavery as it ought, and as I hope soon it will. Now, what attitude ought 
Christianity to hold towards the coloured population—and this includes 
the African race, North and South? In the first place, Christianity is no 
respecter of persons. Christ, in one sense, did not regard either Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, rich or poor. But in another sense he did. There 
is a scale in society extending from the rich and cultivated down to the 
poor and ignorant. Christ did regard this difference, and he worked at 
the bottom first. He regarded the poor, and when the messengers of John 
came to him to inquire if he was the Messiah, he replied, ‘‘ Tell John that 
the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, and to the poor the Gospel is preached.’”’ This last—the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them—was the climax, the great and 
glorious climax, which was proof irresistible. Christ came to the enslaved, 
the wandering, the bewildered, those who were out of the fold—He came 
to the lost. And so the duty of the church is to the low, the poor, the 
weak, the oppressed ; and its ministers must go down to the despised first, - 
and lift them up, give hope to the oppressed and standing to the down- 
trodden. Oh! if God should go on the side of the strong, there would be 
no hope—no hope for the poor and the weak ; they would be scattered like 
the dust of the threshing floor. Now, have we treated the coloured 
population as the spirit of Christ enjoins? Let us first ask the South. 
We see there 3,000,000 slaves. Their rights as men are taken away— 
their manhood is taken away. This idea I would have you feel—I would 
burn it into your souls. The wrong of slavery is not in muscles and 
bones—it is not that the slaves are poorly or well fed, but it is that they 
are chattels. The radical idea of slavery is, that the slave who is a man, 
is not a man—that he is property, like a piece of furniture, or a brute. 
It leaves the mind blank—it takes away religion, and violates chastity, and 
breaks up the family, and brings husbands and wives to the block with 
horses, oxen, and hogs, and sells them hither and thither. Tars 1s 
AMERICAN SLAVERY, There was another system of servitude, 4000 years 
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ago, called Hebrew slavery. [Mr. Beecher here entered into an elaborate 
review of Hebrew servitude, tending to show that its object was to ame- 
liorate the condition of its subjects, rather than to oppress.] It was 
so regulated, in fact, that it was expected that a slave would never wish to 
run away. Such was the character of the system of servitude, 4000 years 
ago, among a people who had but just shaken off the dust of Egyptian 
bondage—just emerged with the dim twilight of education, blessed with 
only the first few rays of revelation. Four thousand years have passed 
since that day, and the canon of Scripture has been completed, and the 
full blaze of Christianity has been poured upon the world, and Christ has 
come, and there have been contentions, and revolutions, and martyrs for 
the truth, and education, and with great labours the bulwark of civil 
liberty has been hewn out and built up, and schools and churches have been 
established—and of those 4000 years, 2000 years have been under the dis- 
pensation of the blessed Gospel, and now we have tried our hand at 
slavery. Let us see how we have succeeded. The Hebrews legislated for 
their servants as men, but we make them property, chattels. He is not a 
man, but a brute. Four thousand years ago, he enjoyed the privileges of 
the church and the temple worship ; now we give him no religion. Four 
thousand years ago, he enjoyed the rights and privileges of the family 
state ; now the chastity of man and woman is no more regarded than that 
of a dog. Four thousand years ago, the laws were made for the servant ; 
now they are made for the master. Four thousand years ago, he could 
seek redress in Court; now there is not a Court, from Mason and Dixon’s 
line through to Texas, where a slave can open his mouth in Court, as a 
witness, and be believed. Ah! if you will only bring American slavery 
on the platform of Hebrew slavery—if you will give the slave the 
Bible, and send him to the school, and open the door of the Courts to 
him, then we will let it alone—it will take care of itself. In old times 
slaves were treated as children of a family, trained, nurtured, educated. 
Let the Southern slaveholder do like this, then would slavery soon 
cease; for the care and expense would be greater than any one could 
bear. My friends, I have not painted up slavery in strong colours; I 
have only given you the outline. I have only done as the painter 
does before he puts on the colours, with chalk marks out the design. 
Has Christianity in the South rebuked this system? Where has it? 
What pulpit does it? Yes, it has, in some places; a few pulpits have 
spoken; Christianity has in some instances, perhaps in many, modified 
and lessened the evils. But not so, taking the South comprehensively. 
At the South, adultery among slaves is not held to be a reason for church 
discipline. I am glad to see some sense of shame for this. The public 
conscience is being aroused. Do you know that at the South, in mar- 
rying slaves, the minister leaves out the words, ‘‘ What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder ?’’ It mus# be left out, for perhaps in a 
few weeks the husband will be separated from the wife, and sent to 
another plantatiom ; and then, if he chooses, he can take another wife ; and 
if he is a member of the church, it does not hurt his standing ; and there 
again, another and another, till perhaps he may have twenty wives ; and 
still his letter of recommendation, from one church to another, is as good 
as ever. (A Voice—‘‘ There are men in New York who have twenty 
wives.”?) Iam sorry forthem. I goin for their immediate emancipa- 
tion! Ihave yet to speak of the treatment of the North towards the 
coloured population, and of the Fugitive Slave Law. What has the 
North done? Here is a class, downcast and down-trodden, among us— 
the poor, the despised, the weak. It is the duty of the church to go to 
them, and help them, and recover them, and lift them up. How is it? 
The doors of the schools and colleges are shut against them, and the 


doors of the trades are shut—a mechanic thinks it a disgrace to work 


with a slave. The odium of Southern slavery has extended over the 
North. Has Christianity come in to aid, and protect, and save? No. 
A few States allow coloured people to vote ; but, in most, the colour of 
the skin disfranchises a man. Has the church said, by the spirit of 
Christianity, by the power of the cross, this shall not beso? No. She 
has said, there’s the ship and there’s Africa, you had better go to Africa 
—colonise! The church is growing so prosperous, and so rich, that it 
is in danger of ruin. It is growing plethoric, like Jeshurun, it waxes 
fat, and kicks ; there is danger that it will die of obesity, so prosperous 
has it become. And God has placed a class in our midst, upon which to 
work off the fat; but the church don’t want to do the work—they don’t 
want the self-denial and toil—they don’t want just what they need, and 
so they would turn away the objects of their duty. I have given you 
the dark side of the picture thus far, but it is gradually growing lighter 
and lighter. The North is becoming thoroughly aroused. This has 
been accomplished in a tempestuous way—in an injurious way—I wish 
that it could have been done in a different and a better way. I will not 
speak hardly of any who have laboured in this great cause of human 
liberty ; but the North are looking at this matter; they wish to know 
their duty, they are taking the Bible in their hands, and Northern men 
are more and more rapidly coming to see what their duty is. This is 
evident from the growing sensitiveness of the South; and the North is 
the place to work now, and considering the danger my neck would be 
exposed to at the South, I would prefer on the whole to work at the 
North; and the true way is to correct public sentiment at the North 
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first. Get it right here, purify and sweeten it here, and let it act on the 

South. Every curative process begins from without, and so it must be 
in this case. The first effect of this at the South, was the fear that the 
system would perish, and hence came first the effort to extend slave 
territory, and then political agitation; and out of this grew that worst of 
all unbaptised monsters, the Fugitive Slave Law. Some years ago there 
was a progress at the South towards the removal of slavery, and it was 
checked, it is said, by agitation. Agitation! What have we got to work 
with but agitation? Agitation is the thing in these days for any good; 
not agitation by bayonets, but agitation by brains, agitation by free 
thoughts and words, agitation of hearts and consciences; and the day 
is coming when moral traths will be as free as air breathed in and 
breathed out by every one. Our first business is, then, to limit 
slavery within its present bounds. There is nothing in the constitution 
against this, at any rate. Then, secondly, to see to it that the South 
has not factitious help from us in the support of slavery ; and thirdly, 
not to interfere directly with slavery where it is. We will all do what the 
sun does, when it comes up over the Eastern hills; it looks at a mountain 
of ice, and melts it. If our missionaries want to convert the Arabs, they 
cannot preach to them when they are on horseback, for they will run 
away ; they must make Arabs sit down, and be fixed in one spot. And 
so must we do with slavery. ‘We must hitch her and anchor her; and 
then begin with brotherly affection to kill her. And then, with our 
hearts warm and kind—and then, with no hasty or hard remarks—we 
must preach the Bible to them, and preach till we make slavery a burden 
to their consciences, and a burden to their pockets, as it is now a burden 
on God’s forbearance. But there came along agitation, it is said. Oh! 
agitation? Who are the agitators? Some say we are, and some say you 
are. Now, I will not remain quiet under this c of unjust and 
improper agitation. I would have such agitation as Dr. Wayland 
and Dr. Fuller, of North Carolina, had—the agitation of free dis- 
cussion. We shall say what we think and feel, and the South 
shall say what they think and feel; and when we have joined 
with them in this way, we shall have the hip-lock and throw them. 
There is nothing, I think, that has come so near to making an impassable 
gulf between the South and the North as the Fugitive Slave Law. I 
am opposed to this Fugitive Slave Law, in the first place, because of the 
inhumanity of what it compels us to do. If I should be told to take my 
child, who is so dear to me, and give him to a captain, and tell the captain 
to carry him to Barbary, where he must not only work and toil for 
another, but give up his religion and apostatise, could I doit? And my 
heart would not allow me either to send those Edmonson girls, whom I 
saw and shook hands with on this platform, back to Southern slavery, 
where they would be given up to bondage, and be shut away from the 
Gospel. This law says that I must take a woman who has just escaped 
panting from slavery, who has just begun to breathe the air of freedom, 
and send her back to the shambles of lust, where men may look at their 
slaves as they do at brutes; where there is no religion for the slave, no 
sacred marriage, no law, no schools, no honour, and no protection. There 
are two ways of sending fugitives back into slavery. Paul gives us an 
account of one way—the way he sent back the slave Onesimus. Now, if 
people will adopt Paul’s way, I would not object. In the first place, he 
instructed him in Christianity, and led him to become a Christian. Then 
he wrote a letter, and sent it by Onesimus. He did not send the slave off 
under the charge of officers, but he went back alone, of his own free will, 
with a letter of recommendation as a brother beloved. Now, I should 
like to see Marshal Devins and Marshal somebody else of this city, send 
back slaves in this way. I object to the law also, because it commands 
me to do what is wrong. If it is right to send back Long and Sims, it 
is right to send back Dr. Pennington, a minister of the Gospel, who has 
secured a doctorate from a German university—not that the doctorate 
makes him any better man, for a doctorate is of about as much use as a 
butment to a church—a man who was a member of Dr. Cox’s church; 
if it is right to send Long back, it is right to send Dr. Pennington back, 
What would Dr. Cox say to this? And I do not know but Dr. Pen- 
nington would be sent back, unredeemed as he is ; and he is obliged now 
to stay in England, protected by monarchical England from the oppres- 
sion of democratic America. Say, would any one send him back? 
Would any man in his senses send him back? Thirdly, I am amazed at 
the Fugitive Slave Law, because it is so utterly unfit for the object for 
which it was made. The old law did not send back the slaves, not one 

per cent. of all that escaped. No more does the new law. Perhaps you 

are not aware, my friends, that there is an underground railroad running 

through this city. I am not a conductor on it, but I hear of it, and I 

understand that there are forty slaves who go up on it to one who goes 

back. But the fault is not in the law: the old law was weak through the 

flesh, and the new one proves just the same. My next objection to the 

Fugitive Slave Law is, that it stirs up ill blood where we cannot afford to 

have it stirred up. It does this by its audacity. It seems as if it was 

intended specially to insult the North. This law takes away or abridges 

the liberty of freemen. We know little about the terror that it has sent 

among the free coloured population of the North—how it has scattered 

them like partridges on the mountains before the shot of the hunter. 
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Families have fled from places where they were comfortably and re- 
spectably established, and held property. And, again, this law obliges the 
citizens to do what they cannot conscientiously do. It comes to me, and 
says, Henry Ward Beecher, you must do this. If I call upon you, you 
must gssist as a good citizen in returning this runaway ; and because last 
night I received into my house a poor, wandering, perishing woman, and 
gave her meat to eat, and water to drink, and a place to lie in—because I 
befriended and protected her, it comes and lays its strong hand on me 
for doing that which Christ commanded, and if I am too poor to pay the 
fine, it throws me into prison. The law is bad enough in obliging the 
Officers to execute it, but when it comes down among the citizens, when it 
forbids me helping a man to liberty, I say, God do so to me, and more 
also, if I don’t help him freedom-ward. This law was fired right in the 
face of the North—it was a bombarding of the North— park after park of 
artillery—and the cannoneer, alas! was one who fired at his own hearth- 
stone ! 

[Mr. Beecher protracted his remarks some farther, holding his audience 
in rapt attention for an hour and a half. ] 

Rev. Dr. Wiu1s, of Toronto, Canada, was introduced at a late hour, 
when many of the audience were retiring. He regarded this Society, he 
said, as one of the most interesting of those which held their anniversaries 
this week. He addressed them as all belonging to one great republic. 
He had said he was proud of British America, because it afforded protec- 
tion to the oppressed. He would now say, he was proud of New York, 
for the spirit which he saw here to-day. It was in the exercise of the 
most loving sentiments that they in Toronto sympathised with this cause 
here. He was glad to learn what had been said by his reverend friend who 
had just sat down. Why, he could not have said the same in an English 
assembly, without meeting with incredulity ; for they would not believe 
that the church in America were so much in fault in this thing. He 
went on to enlarge upon what the last speaker had said on the subject of 
Hebrew servitude, and said that the Hebrews were forbidden to enslave 
their brethren, but now the difference between the Jews and Gentiles 
having been done away, all men were our brethren. He maintained also 
that the Bible did not recognise the relation of slaveholder and slave. 
He would say, before he sat down, that we ought to feel that, on this sub- 
ject, we are all one nation. And he would say that, though they regretted 
to see so many of the victims of slavery coming to their shores, they 
would not fail to give them succour and protection. 

Rev. Cuarzes G. Finney said, it had been sometime since he had been 
at New York to attend the anniversaries. He had been absent in Eng- 
land the last two years. He had not been uninterested in the struggle 
here. He would only state what were the views of the people in England 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law. When the law was proposed, he 
was astonished, and said it could not pass. While it was under discussion, 
he was asked what the North would do if it did pass. He gave it as his 
opinion that the North would not forcibly resist it, but that they would 
not aid in its execution. When he was told that the ministers at the 
North preached that it should be executed, he told them he supposed they 
had only said that it should not be forcibly resisted. But he had no idea 
that any minister had preached that the law was above conscience. 
When he came home, and was told that certain ministers had preached 
that it was the duty of men to submit their consciences to the law, 
he was greatly surprised. He thought people abroad were better qualified 
to judge of the matter than those in the midst of the excitement, who 
were almost driven to take one side or the other. The monarchists 
in England were chuckling with the idea that our government would ex- 
plode. But there was another class, who were looking on with deep 
interest, and who would be greatly distressed at such an event, The 
serious politicians of that country have always regretted to see the 
manner in which the discussion was carried on upon both sides, both in 
Congress and out of it. They thought it was conducted with too much 
asperity. They feared that there would be commotion and bloodshed, 
and that it would result in the establishment of despotism, and thus 
destroy the hopes of the world. He could never have believed that 
such a law could be passed. But there was a strong under-current, that 
would result in the overthrow of slavery. He could say what Mr. 
Beecher had said, and he thought this would be the general feeling 
of Christians, that they would not engage actively in the execution of this 
law. If the principle advanced, that law was above conscience, was true, 
then all sin was abclished. Let the law declare that men may steal, and 
commit adultery, and according to this doctrine, that would make 
it right. If the whole land had cried ‘‘ Shame ! shame! ’’ when that law 
was passed, as they did in England, ministers would not have been found 
to stand up and defend it. 
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the system of slavery as a whole, and the Fugitive Slave Law in par- 
ticular, which he deemed ‘‘a law which no one who would obey God 
rather than man could consistently and righteously obey.’’ He thought 
it was their duty, as a Union, to speak out strongly and clearly with 
regard to the matter of slavery. He urged the great importance of there 
being entire unanimity on this subject. While they spoke thus strongly, 
he wished them not to unchristianise every American brother, without 
regard to particular circumstances, which, he thought, in some cases were 
of such a nature as to warrant exceptions being made to the general ruie. 
They might pity such a one. Mr. Fletcher then adverted to the Crystal 
Palace, and remarked upon the singular fact, that the principal sculpture 
presented by the Americans was a slave; and that not a slave of the 
present day, or of their own country, but a Greek slave. He thought it 
very singular that an American should have to go to Greece for a slave, for 
in Greece, at the present day, slavery had no existence. Yet such a 
statue had been deemed suitable to represent the taste of America in the 
nineteenth century, so remarkably was Jonathan blinded to the nature of 
the associations which must naturally gather around such a statue as 
that. In England, with all its faults, nothing of the character of 
American slavery existed. It had, however, its squalor and wretched- 
ness, and many things of which they had reason to be ashamed, even 
before Americans ; let them, therefore, not take too high ground, and not 
indulge too freely in boasting. But they could glory that slaves could 
not breathe on Britain’s shores. The moment they tread our shores, 
they arefree. He hoped the resolution would pass with entire unanimity. 
He would not enlarge, but, if necessary, he was prepared to defend it. 

The Rey. Mr. Varpy cordially seconded the resolution, and joined the 
preceding speaker in urging that perfect unanimity was desirable in the 
highest degree. 

After a few observations from Mr. Bean and Mr. Waddington, 

The Rev. J. W. CuickeRrinG, Secretary to the Congregational Union of 
Maine (U.S.), stated :—As to the resolution, there was, he should think, 
no fear of its being carried unanimously, at least on the ground of its 
being too strong. In fact, after the shyness with which he had been 
received, on account of his supposed possible connection with slavery, he 
had shrunk behind his black brother, for fear of what the resolution 
might say. As descendants of the Puritans, children by adoption of one 
Father, and united in faith to One who is not ashamed to call us 
brethren, let us reason together a little, in all love, and with the 
frankness which only love permits, concerning this great grief of 
your hearts,—this great distress of ours,—American slavery. Not 
as to the thing itself, though we think you might understand it, some 
of you, a little better, if you should spend a few months in the midst of it, 
as some of you have done; thus learning to feel more deeply its various 
evils, and, at the same time, to discriminate among those evils, and to 
distrust certain sweeping charges against slaveholding—charges which 
not only do not touch all their consciences, but, in fact, relieve many 
of those consciences with the relief afforded even to the worst trans- 
gressor when he is on any one point untruly, and, of course, unjustly 
accused. Nor as to the difficulties in the way of emancipation, —difficul- 
ties which would meet the South, if they should earnestly set themselves 
to think about it, as some of them did a few years since; or difficulties 
which meet the North in the way of doing anything without the South in 
a country which has a constitution good and bad, and two parties guoad 
hoc with equal claims under that constitution—claims as palpable, if not 
as just or as conflicting, as those of the English nobility or the English 
commonalty. Nor as to the American churches at the South, or those 
bodies of churches which are mixed in their organisations. All questions 
as to recognition and communion with such churches, you must decide for 
yourselves, as we do for ourselyes—questions, as you find and we find, 
not always easy of solution. No, dear brethren, I only come as a New 
England Congregationalist, perhaps I should say, a Maine Congrega- 
tionalist, though I think that I know the brethren and churches through 
New England, and that they know enough of me to trust me to speak 
partly for them. I come to the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales—the body with which, through that beloved brother, your 
lamented Secretary--whom I every day more regret not seeing among you, 
as I learn more of his excellences—-I have heretofore, as Secretary of our 
own body, had the pleasure of communicating,—to make a few sugges- 
tions as to our terms of intercourse, perhaps I ought to say the question 
of that intercourse; and as to what Christian fidelity, love, and courtesy 
require of you, if you decide to hold intercourse with any American 
Christian body. I speak, then, of churches where there is no slavery— 
churches which have by their State bodies, and many of them by counties 
or separately, borne testimony in various terms against slavery, as our 
great national peril, reproach, and sin—churches whose ministers and 
members preach and talk against slavery, and pray for its extinction, 
are ready with their votes on any occasion, when they think a vote will 
accomplish anything for freedom,—and, in short, are known and read of 
all men as opposed to slavery. Except those men, and I am sorry to 
find English morals and politics, as well as American, tampered with by 
such so-called reformers,—-men of a malignant philanthropy,—appearing 
to hate the church of Christ more than they hate slavery or Satan himself, 
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and who are better pleased to make out the church in favour of slavery, 
than to recognise and use her influence against it. Now, dear brethren, I 
submit it, in all kindness, and with all confidence in your kindness, of 
which I have already had much proof, whether such churches and their 
delegates ought not to be held free of your Christian custom-house 
inspection. With clean bills of health at your ecclesiastical quarantine, 
bearing primd facie evidence of soundness in practice as in faith, and 
having an ‘inalienable right’’ to go out and in among you as unsus- 
pected, unpointed at, unmuzzled, unreproached, and unfettered visitors 
to a country as free as their own New England, and to churches which, 
if not pilgrim, may bear, at least, that other name which we humbly 
boast— Puritan. Now, then, if things ought so to be, it is very clear 
that the right has not yet wholly prevailed, even in Broad-street Chapel 
and in Exeter Hall. Few Congregational ministers from New England 
would have reason to feel less personal sensitiveness on this subject than 
myself, except, indeed, those, and they are among us, who have been led 
to identify themselves with the men and measures already referred to, 
and either to become like those men, or to be in due time reproached 
and abused for not going far enough in decrying and disowning both civil 
government and all churches, and in adopting and practising the worst 
forms of Radicalism; aiming not so much at removing the hideous 
deformities from the temple of American liberty, as at tearing down its 
pillars and dividing its spoils. But while Mr. Chickering thus disclaimed 
all occasion for feelings of personal sensitiveness on the subject of slavery, 
he gave a graphic and good-natured sketch of certain things connected 
with his otherwise most gratifying reception among us :—the examination 
by a sub-committee ; the subsequent captious questionings of one or two 
individuals at the dinner, among the very pleasant and pleasantly-met 
catechising which Mr. Chickering, unexpectedly called upon for a speech, 
proposed of his own accord ; and the frequent and pointed allusions to 
American slavery, and to him, in some cases, the only recognised and 
introduced American on the platform, thus directing, as he said, 7,000 
eyes towards him, and setting in motion 14,000 hands and feet, besides 
other instruments of noisy demonstration ; while, a little disconcerted at 
being made the figure-head of the American ship, to receive these sharp 
shots, with their sharper reverberation, he sat like a culprit before the 
pecple, not always able, through want of time or other cause, to say, 
until another meeting, before partly another audience, any more for 
himself or for his country, to show either that he was not an owner and a 
breeder of slaves, or the wholly vile and God-forsaken. Now, dear 
brethren, to whom I dare say all this, because it is true, and because you 
are true—true men, true Britons, true Christians,—if, on reflection, you 
will say that this course is in good taste, I can only reply, ‘‘ de gustibus 
non est disputandum.”’ If it is British courtesy, I must think that we 
Yankees are not on the very lowest form in the school of good manners. 
If it is Christian, I have not so learned Christ; and if it is regarded as 
likely to strengthen our abhorrence of this terrible sin and curse of our 
country, or to make a strong and useful impression on any straggling pro- 
slavery men at the North, or on pro-slavery churches at the South, I can 
only wonder at your temporary obliviousness of a great principle, once ex- 
pressed as follows by a man who, if not very wise, always meant well :— 
‘There is a great deal of human nature in mankind.’’ But it may be 
said, as it has been said, that if a man is sound, these public thrusts will 
do him no harm ; and, if he is not, they may do him good. They may 
not harm his body or his conscience; but has he no feclings ?—no 
feelings of patriotism, of loyalty,—if not to a Queen, yet to a country 
not wholly without attractions? It isan English poet, not disowned, I 
think, by British patriotism or British piety, who has said, ‘‘ England, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still.’’ Is it a corrupt reading when we, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, substitute the word ‘‘ America’’ for 
‘“‘ England?’ Brethren, we, too, love our country, especially when away 
from it; and though we say hard things at home, as you do in Exeter- 
hall, about British injustice and oppression abroad, and British politics 
at home, yet we find it not in our hearts to adopt another country, 
even after seeing yours. What if he does see her faults, and deplore 
them, and pray that she may be forgiven and purified? What 
if he is willing to have them known and reproved abroad? What if he 
has at home quoted such reproofs, and told his Southern and Northern 
friends that European despotism rejoices, and European liberty, as 
personified and carried to its utmost point in old England, mourns and 
reproaches, (though, indeed, he may be often met by references to Eng- 
land’s late and partial conversion to the faith and practice of liberty and 
equality)? Does it inevitably follow that he is gratified, or benefited in 
any way, by having slavery continually thrown at him in the ways 
mentioned ; thrown at him at times when, if it were not for the presence 
of one on the platform; known and introduced as an American, the 
subject, favourite as it is, and possibly connected here with a little odium 
politicum, as well as with a great deal of true philanthropy, could not 
have been’ even dragged in, without the clap-trap being too apparent to 
catch @ clap? Suppose, dear brethren, that either one of you comes 
to. visit us, we should do the same thing as to some English fault ; for if 
you have no sins as a people, I suppose you are not spotless. Suppose we 
never introduce them ; never allude to him, or to his country, except with 





a hint about British India, or British Africa, or British intemperance, 

taking care to say that British ministers and Christians have not even 

tried the experiment so nobly successful among us—the experiment of 
abstinence—-for example sake, and of thus leading in a reformation which 

ought to be in the best hands; or to British introduction and forcing of 
slavery upon America in America’s day of minority. He might, if alone 

and helpless, bear it very meekly, according to John Bull’s fashion of 
meekness ; but if there were a little colony of such brethren on our plat- 

form (and we should be most happy to see them there, and would try to 
treat them as well as that awkward, backwood, country bumpkin, brother 
Jonathan, knows how)—sure I am, that at such attacks upon them, we 
should have some of those coughings, and scrapings, if not those cries of 
‘‘Time, time!’’ which must be so refreshing and encouraging to their 
own “lengthy ’’ or otherwise objectionable brethren when ‘on their 
legs.” One more supposition. You have a mother; she has a strange 
propensity for shoplifting. It is known, lamented by her friends, 
trumpeted by others. You are suspected of connivance, but being 
examined, are acquitted. It is found that you have tried to reform her, 
and have paid what trifles your slender means would allow, in reimburse- 
ment of her frauds. You are invited to dinners and parties with other 
people; but are continually hearing, in whispers or louder, ‘‘ that man’s 
mother isa thief! ’’ and you see scorn for her on every face, and an 
instinctive movement of the hand for protection to every pocket. Is it 
Is it profitable, either to your morals, or your temper? Is it 
promotive of good fellowship? True, thou art not ‘‘ sent to Coventry,’ 
but you deserve to be, if you do not learn to stay at home. Now, 
perhaps, brethren, that is just what you wish us todo. Some of you, not 
all, I am sure, for true cordiality cannot be counterfeited, if any of you 
do wish us to stay at home,—if so many of you as to render such a course 
on our part desirable for peace among yourselves, just let us know it,— 
let me know it, and I pledge myself that you shall not be troubled any 
more. Observe, all this has nothing to do with your opinions and 
feelings concerning slavery, or their open, frequent, and full utterance,— 
to talk, write, and print, as strongly as your Saxon minds, your senti- 
ments, and our Anglo-Saxon tongue entitles you. Speak out, as you 
do about Mr. Roebuck and Sir Harry Smith,—speak to the South, speak 

to the North—being first sure of your facts, and then sure of your spirit, 
for we know that it is hard to be always accurate, and harder to keep 
always, I will not say cool, but only Christianly warm on this terrible 
theme—speak thus, and we will thank you; we will hail you as foreign 
allies in this great moral conflict, which is in fact world-wide. We need 
allies. You could cut off the warts from your West Indian fingers, 
without either a surgeon or an assistant. But we, in having a cancer 
extirpated from the region of the heart, shall need, not only the Great 
Physician’s power, and skill, and pity, but friends,—if not to hold the 
patient, yet to pray for him, and to encourage him, kindly though 
earnestly, for the operation. We, Northern, Puritan, Congregational 
ministers and churches, then, your brethren, especially of all the western 
Christians, hail you as helpers in the cause of human rights the world 
over. And Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, with Australia also, shall 
hail us, with others, as the holy alliance by which, under the Prince of 
Peace, the God of liberty and of love, they shall have been regenerated, 
emancipated, disenthralled. 

Mr. Brnney then suggested that the resolution would be better under- 
stood, and passed more freely, if their American brother would briefly 
explain the nature and operations of the Fugitive Slave Law, about which 
such strong terms were used. Mr. Binney went on to relate an account 
of an interview with an American slaveholding minister, whose peculiar 
position he greatly commiserated, while he felt a singular revulsion of mind 
and feeling, with respect to some of the matters which he brought forward 
as to the condition of things there. He had a deal of conversation with 
him. He (Mr. Binney) did not at all blink his feelings as to the manner 
in which he thought such persons should act. He thought this course, 
in particular instances, decidedly preferable to treating him in the manner 
in which Mr. Chickering had been treated by some brethren who were 
Sortiter in modo. 

Mr. Cuickerine: As to the Fugitive Slave-Law, he could only say, 
it was bad enough, as bad as it well could be. The same law was virtually 
in existence before, but it could not be carried into effect, owing to a want 
of precision in the authorities to whom it was entrusted. No one man, or 
class of men, liked to run in the face of public opinion. Now, the offi- 
cers whose duty it was to enforce this enactment were clearly stated,—all 
the United States officers throughout the Union, even including the offi- 
cers in the Customs. However, he thought it could not be enforced, even 
now, and, so far as it was carried out, it would utterly defeat the object it 
was intended to accomplish. As yet, only one had been sent back ; they 
accompanied him down to the pier, not with bowie-knives, as if contem- 
plating an attempt to rescue him, but chanting a solemn Miserere,—and 
thus he went off like a pilgrim father. When he went back to the South, 
he would prove something worse than that. The slaveholders would find 
that, when they caught one of these fugitives, they had caught a Tartar. 
There had not been anything done, since he could remember, which would 
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so largely contribute te destroy the system of slavery, 
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The Rev. W. Owen then proposed an amendment in a brief speech. 
He came not to teach the brethren their duty. He had been reminded of 
the ‘‘ great piety,’’ of some of these American slaveholders, and had been 
asked if he would reject those whom the Lord had received. He would 
say nothing about the eminent piety of such persons ; but, just in propor- 
tion as they were really pious, they would be sensible to the power of Church 
discipline. He thought this talk about the spirituality of some slaveholders 
had done very great damage to religion in America. There were those 
present who had heard language from abolitionists almost amounting to 
blasphemy, but that language had been called forth by the terms which 
had been made use of with respect to the Christianity of slaveholders. 
He would not sit down with slaveholders at the table of Him who was the 
Great Emancipator of mankind—at the table of Him whose religion was 
designed to make all men, black and white, stand erect, free, and inde- 
pendent. He would as soon sit down with an impure person as with one 
who had hand and part in this business of slaveholding. The speaker con- 
cluded by reading em extract from Albert Barnes, to the effect, that the 
matter was in the hands of the churches, and that, if they came out as 
it was their duty to do against it, no system could exist in the face of the 
tide of public opinion which would be; thus raised against it. His amend- 
ment was then read, and it went to exclude all persons implicated, directly 
or indirectly, in the matter of slavery, from Christian fellowship. 

The Rev. J. Kennepy, of Stepney, in a few words, seconded the 
amendment. 

The Rev. H. Garnett, a coloured minister, then rose to offer some 
remarks on the Fugitive Slave Law, and was received with great cheering. 
He knew something about this enactment ; he had a little church in the 
town of Geneva, New York, and since his absence, no fewer than seventeen 
out of 250 had been compelled to flee in consequence of it. The law ap- 
pointed commissioners to try cases of this kind, and these commissioners 
received five dollars as their fee, even if the person claimed was not actually 
reduced to slavery again, and even if the claimant could not prove his 
legal right to claim him. If they condemned him, however, these wor- 
thies got ten dollars! All good citizens were compelled to assist slave- 
holders, or their agent, if they had not sufficient power. If a person 
claimed was rescued, and the individuals detected, the fine was 1,000 dol- 
lars, although, perhaps, his worth to his ‘‘ owner’’ was not more than 500 
dollars. The property of the delinquent was seized and sold at the ham- 
mer, for aiding a fellow-man to secure his birth-right—liberty. Had he 
_ no property ? then he must go to prison for six months! No matter how 
cold the winds, or how inclement the weather, should a wretched fugitive 
mother, with a babe at her breast, stand perishing at the door of an Ame- 
rican citizen, if he followed the common dictates of humanity, fed, clothed, 
and lodged her, the United States officer, if he knew it, would come the 
next morning and say, ‘* Did you entertain a fugitive woman with a babe 
last night ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, she came to me a stranger, and I took her in; 
hungry, and I fed her; almost naked, and I clothed her ; ready to perish, 
and I comforted her, I lodged her, and this morning set her on my own 
beast, and by this time she is, I hope, far on her way to the land of free- 
dom !”? “Oh, youdid, did you? Well, then, Iam a United States com- 
missioner, and you must pay a thousand dollars !’’ He had known an opu- 
lent and excellent Quaker who had been ruined by having to pay these fines ; 
and when on the last occasion the decision was given against him, and the 
slaveholders jeered at him, saying they hoped he had learned a lesson, what 
was his noble reply? ‘‘ If ever thou seest a poor fugitive flying before the 
bloodhounds of his Southern pursuers, and can find none to help him, 
send him to Thomas Garrett.’’ He knew this gentleman well ; he was a 
true friend of the black man; and they could never forget one who had 
made such sacrifices for them. This law had caused great excitement in 
America. The President of the great Republic of thirty-one independent 
States considered it of sufficient importance to demand his attention ; and 
because ten or fifteen black men were present when one of their countrymen 
was to be taken back, and tried te get him, to send him across the lakes to 
set his foot on the land where waved the British flag, the United States 
army was called out to put down this “‘ great revolution!’’ With refer- 
ence to the views of the American ministers, he knew they had hundreds 
of such men as his friend Mr. Chickering—men who were faithful to the 
eause of liberty. It was no small matter to be an abolitionist in America ; 
they were in danger, in some parts, of going to bed at night, and ‘‘ getting 
up in the morning with their heads off’’—just as likely as not. The men- 
tion of America made some of the brethren who came over here stand. up 
rather straight ; but he was troubled with no particular patriotism for that 
“ great’”’ country. He loved liberty, and where there was most of it, 
there he was the happiest. The speaker then adverted, in no measured 
‘terms, to the clerical defenders of the atrocious system, mentioning the 

name of Dr. Gardner Spring, and his impious reference to ‘4 prayer’’ in 
connexion with the subject, when he said, that “‘ if by one prayer he could 
‘emancipate all the slaves, he dare not breathe it.’’ He then alluded to 
‘Moses Stuart, Mr. Storrs, and Dr. S. H. Cox, and to their recent pro-sla- 
very proceedings—a recital whieh was received with very loud and oft-re- 
peated marks of disgust and indignation. It was no use to tickle such 
men with a straw; some bold unflinching measure must be proposed. The 
North wanted to be. spoken to as well as the South, till that ahominable 





system of ‘‘ negro pews’’——was done away with, It was the offence given 
by this system which caused the secession which formed his church. He 
knew the young men of America, and could bear testimony to the 
altered tone of feeling towards religion which had resulted from the wri- 
tings of these ministerial defenders of slavery ; at first they revolted at the 
idea of defending slavery from the Bible ; now they said, ‘‘ Go on, Dr, 
Stuart; goon, Dr, Spring! Yes, what you say is quite true; the Bible 
does sanction it: and we, therefore, reject you and the Bible along with 
you!’’ 

Dr. Campne. then rose and said: Mr. Chairman, I am duly alive to 
the importance of the hint you gave the audience on the subject of time, 
but time is nothing where the liberties of the world, and the rights of three 
millions of men are concerned. The business which is to come on after- 
wards is but as the dust in the balance as compared with this. Sir, our 
concern is with humanity—with men of whom that (pointing to the Rev. 
Mr. Garnett) is a specimen, I do not like this resolution; moreover, I 
am averse to amendments. We are a Union, and whatever is done ought 
to be the subject of unanimous decision. Its moral weight will depend 
upon our unanimity. Mr. Garnett tells us, that if we are to benefit the 
oppressed, it must not be by diluting the waters of justice, but by pre- 
serving them in their purity, and declaring the truth in unmistakeable 
language. Now, Sir, I must say, that I deem that which constitutes the 
very essence of the resolution proposed by the sub-committee to illustrate 
the meaning of our friend—it is soft as zephyr breezes. Forsooth, you 
only ‘‘ disclaim ’’—*‘‘ disclaim all sympathy.’’ Very gentle language 
this! Is it the language which ought to blend with the clanking of chains, 
the groans of the oppressed, the wails of millions? Will it satisfy you 
simply to~‘ disclaim sympathy ?’’ Will you not deprecate,—will you not 
denounce the inhuman system that catalogues such men as that—an 
honour to humanity—with dogs, horses, oxen, goods, and chattels, and as 
an article of barter at the auction-block? For my part, Sir, I can be no 
party to the adoption of such a resolution. I consider the times we live 
in, as it respects America, have assumed a very serious aspect. Remem- 
bering the conduct of the American President, the enactment of the 
Senate, and the speech of Mr. Webster, there is everything to arouse and 
alarm the friends of humanity ; and when we add to this that the most 
eminent men, men best known in Europe~the men who have visited 
England, trod our shores, mingled in our assemblies, and received our 
hospitalities,—-your Tyngs, your Springs, your Stuarts, your Coxes,-- 
when we find these men coming forth to plead, not for the oppressed, but 
for the oppressor, and to stretch the broad shield of Christianity over 
deeds the most inhuman,—it is time for men in every land to lay aside 
soft phraseologies, to abjure mitigated sentiments, and to declare the 
truth in its own appropriate language. Sir, when I heard the statement 
which has recently, among many others, reached me across the Atlantic, 
that one man who has been famed for sanctity declared, that if one prayer 
could set the fettered free he would not offer it, I felt a recoil which I 
cannot express. I hold such language in abhorrence, The prayers of 
such a man must be an abomination. Such a man should never be pastor 
of mine. The man who will thus talk,—the man who would not breathe 
a prayer to melt the fetters of millions, if by that prayer he could effect it, 
—TI hope, Sir, that man will pray no more. [The speaker then read the 
resolution, with certain sentences which he proposed to incorporate with 
it, and which clearly commanded the universal sympathy of the assembly, 
and went on to say, as to the subject of fellowship :] I wish to be under- 
stood, while I am by no means insensible to the fact, that there are 
amongst slaveholders divers cases originating in providential circum- 
stances—individuals amiable, tender, and pious—these are men whose 
position is their calamity, and they feel it to be such; endeavouring as 
much as may be to mitigate the affliction it brings to others, and to 
work their own escape from a situation so revolting as that of holding 


property in their fellow-creatures. But, Sir, this is the exception and not 


the rule; and we are not to resolve for the exception, but for the rule. 
We are bound to draw a line, which, as a rule, shall exclude from our 
fellowship all men holding property in men, and, still more, men who de- 
fend their right to do so. You have heard the testimony borne by Mr. 
Garnett to the effect of American slavery, as sustained by the American 
churches, on infidelity. You have heard him say, that nothing has con- 
tributed more, in many quarters, to steel men’s hearts against the Gospel. 
Sir, I can believe it; and it has occurred to me to have had specimens of 
the thing to which our coloured brother has so touchingly adverted. 
With my own ears I heard Mr. Garrison declare—and, notwithstanding 
the horror with which the declaration filled me, I can yet see in what light 
men will.be affected by the fact—-I heard Mr. Garrison declare, that “if 
slavery was founded in the Bible, and supplied with a bulwark by inspi- 
ration, that he must reject inspiration ;’’ and when he uttered the dreadful 
words, ‘‘ Your God shall be my devil,’’ notwithstanding, I say, the 
horror with which it filled me, I must say it should be considered, that if 
the language was dreadful, and altogether unwarrantable, still there must 
be something in a state of society which could prompt the conception, and 
the language in which it was expressed. On these grounds, Sir, I say, 
that great decision becomes us. Let us pass a resolution of a general 
nature, which will comprise slaveholders and their abettors in the mass, 
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and, since every rule must have an exception, let it be left with each indi- 
vidual to make the exception in the case of such as, may come before him 
claiming its benefit. If, on inquiry into all the facts and circumstances 
of an individual still a slaveholder, I would,—satisfied of his integrity, 
and that he was the victim of his position, struggling to be free from 
fetters which were to him as galling as bondage was to those he held,—I 
would take that man to my bosom, invite him to the fellowship of my 
family and of my flock. I, therefore, propose that we shall pass a decla- 
ratory resolution—not a recommendatory one—to the churches. Let it 
be the act and deed of the assembly now met. 

Dr. Campbell, Josiah Conder, Esq., the Rev. W. Owen, and the Rev. 
J. Kennedy, were elected into a sub-committee to draw up a resolution, 
which they presented in the terms following :—— 


‘‘ That this assembly, while most anxious to reciprocate sentiments of 
fraternal regard and unity towards the pastors and churehes in the United 
States of the same faith and order as the churches in connexion with this 
Union,—more especially to the descendants of the venerated pilgrim 
fathers in the New England States,—deem it their duty to renew their 
solemn and indignant protest against slavery as still existing among the 
American churches ; and, in particular, to express their great surprise and 
deep regret at the conduct of those ministers of various denominations who 
have given either their direct countenance or their tacit support to the 
Fugitive Slave Law recently passed by the American Legislature; inas- 
much as they cannot but regard that wicked and accursed statute as being, 
in the language of the eminent patriot and philanthropist, Judge Jay, ‘a 
palpable violation of the principles of justice, the rights of humanity, and 
the religion of Jesus Christ ;’ a statute to which no one who would obey 
God rather than man can consistently or righteously submit. And this 
assembly earnestly pray, that it may please the Divine Head of the 
Church, in whom there is neither bond nor free, to open the eyes of the 
ministers and ehurches in the United States to the aggravated guilt of 
participating in the sin of man-stealing or holding their brethren in unjust 
and cruel bondage, which creates, in the judgment of this Union, an 
insuperable barrier to Christian fellowship with them on the part of all 
who reverence the authority of God, and respect the inalienable rights of 
their fellow-men.’’ 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Union was held on Thursday, the 8th of 
May last, in Exeter-hall, which was crowded in every part. Richard 
Harris, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than give such portions of the 
proceedings of this excellent Union as referred to the question of slavery. 
We have been exceedingly delighted to find that the public interest has 
manifested itself, most decidedly, at the great religious gatherings which 
have taken place during the past month, on the question of human free- 
dom. 

The Rev. Georce Smiru, of Poplar, rose to move the first resolution. 
He was very glad to find, in the Report, that reference was made to 
Jamaica, and he believed that the training of native teachers was a most 
important element in their success. About seventeen years ago, it was 
proposed to emancipate all the coloured and slave-population of their 
colonies. Depend upon it, that achievement was effected not simply upon 
the floor of the House of Commons, but by reason of the unanimous 
views exhibited by the Christian church, and by the united body of Sab- 
bath-school teachers of Great Britain. They were determined, by the 
help of the Lord, to let 800,000 people go free, and they succeeded. 
Many of their anticipations had not been accomplished ; but they looked 
forward to a period of entire success, in order to bring about that glorious 
time. Their endeavour now should be, to impart to the emancipated 
slave that instruction which would make him appreciate the blessing thus 
conferred upon him. With those feelings he felt a deep interest in their 
coloured friend on the platform, the Rev. Mr. Henson. He acknow- 
ledged as a man, and he embraced him as a brother. What if his skin be 
different from the white man’s; what, if upon examination of his cranium 
it might indicate some form that differed from his own—had he not a soul, 
and could not he pray, and could not he believe? Was he not a man for 
whom the Saviour died? And, so far, would he offer to that man of 
colour his right hand of Christian fellowship, inasmuch as he possessed 
the perception of a man, had the dignity of a man, was influenced by the 
feelings of a man, and had those faculties which would fit him to partici- 
pate in the purity and the happiness of the Divine nature. It was not long 
since England had wiped. her hands of the stain, and her escutcheon of the 
brand, that had for many years attached to it, with reference to her pro- 
ceedings in the British colonies. On behalf of their brother, he would 
say, that being necessarily intimate with the domestic concerns of the land 
of slavery, and having now become a free man, they were bound to receive 
him, since he would, in every respect, be found worthy of a free country. 
To do this was but illustrating one of the great fundamental principles of 
their renewed spiritual constitution—to doso would be an act worthy of man 
and worthy of the Christianity which proclaimed that God had made of 
one blood all nations that dwelt upon the face of theearth. Let them act 
worthy of that Christianity which knew no distinction between the Jew 
and the Greek, the bond and the free; but, remembering that it came 
from Him who was ready to answer all that called upon Him in truth, let 
them act upon His own precept, and do.to others as they would have 


. 





others do unto them. With reference to the immediate object before 
them, they had but little reason for discouragement. Their Sabbath-school 
labours were extending in Africa, in the South Sea Islands, in Jamaica, 
and in different parts of the West. And if at any time despondency 
should arise, remember, that in this they were not alone. The Saviour 
was thus discouraged; His ministry was comparatively fatile, although 
He possessed qualifications which rendered Him perfect—having the 
tongue of the learned, and the power of God; although He knew the 
truth that He taught ; although He loved that truth, and the people to 
whom He taught it; yet He was compelled to exclaim, ‘ All day long 
have I stretched out my hands to a stiff-necked and a petverse generation.”” 
Here was their example; and following the Saviour as the guide, it would 
not be long before the angels should shout the harvest-home, and all the 
nations should rejoice together. 

The Rev. Jonn Burnet, of Camberwell, seconded the resolution. 
He said it gave him great pleasure to recognise on that platform a coloured 
brother—a black man—and so thoroughly black—he was no half-and- 
half, but a fair type of his class; and he noticed the fact of his being’ 
placed in the front rank amongst them on that platform, just for the bene- 
fit of some persons in another country, in some parts of which he would 
not be allowed a platform seat-at all. He did not exactly like to mention 
names, but if they would guess it, why he could not help it. He should 
like the Sunday -school teachers of the greatest city in all the world to give 
some express manifestation of their sympathy with the position in which 
this coloured brother, as the representative of his race, had been placed 
amongst them. Well, in their name, and with their permission, he would 
take that opportunity of giving practical expression to that feeling, which 
they seemed so cordially to reciprocate, by shaking hands with him in the 
presence of all the multitude. [Mr. Burnet then approached the Rev. 
Mr. Henson, the fugitive slave, and missionary to his coloured fellow-fugi- 
tives in Canada, and gave him a cordial shake of the hand—an act which 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm by the crowded assembly. 
The cheering having partially subsided, was renewed twice or thrice.] 
Now, this was a lesson for some of their friends. England and Africa for 
ever! He was glad also to observe, that the principles of that organisation, 
and the spirit of its members, were such as to prompt so unequivocal an 
expression of their sympathy with their coloured brethren. The man 
who flogged a black man and yet called him his brother, might certainly 
be his brother ; but, if he were, it could only be a kind of step-brother. 
But what?would they say of a preacher who was also a flogger? There 
was a black man on board a ship once commanded by Lord Howe, who 
had so misconducted himself as to render him liable to a flogging,—-for 
these black men could be naughty sometimes as well as the white men. 
Lord Howe, previous to the infliction of the punishment, took occasion 
to offer the negro some wholesome advice with respect to his future 
conduct. His lordship appeared to the negro in a somewhat unfavourable 
light, and he addressed him thus :——‘‘ My Lord, if you floggee, floggee ; 
and if you preachee, preachee; but no preachee and floggee too.’’ Now, 
he commended this anecdote to their American brethren, especially the 
ministerial portion of them. If they must flog these poor creatures, why 
let them flog ; but don’t flog and preach too. 

The Hon. Judge Dar.ine, of Reading, Pennsylvania, (United States, ) 
moved the second resolution. It afforded him very great pleasure to 
address such an assemblage as that; to think that most of the vast mass 
of human beings before him were Sabbath-school teachers, and that most 
of the rest were interested in the movement. He was pleased to hear the 
testimony of the worthy chairman as to the length of his connexion with 
these valuable institutions. He feared that the audience looked rather 
coldly on him, because he was an American. On account of what had 
been said on the subject of American slavery, it would perhaps be well 
for him to state the ground he took on the subject. Well, then, he must 
be permitted to state that, although an American, yet he held slavery in 
utter abhorrence ; he believed that it was destined to be abolished in the 
States in a much shorter time than was generally expected. 

Rev. Dr. BEAumonrt seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Jostan Henson, a coloured minister, from America, then rose 
to second the resolution. He was received by the audience with tumul- 
tuous greetings, which having subsided, he proceeded to say that he felt 
very thankful for being called at a late hour to speak to the resolution, 
to which, however, a friend had whispered in his ear, he need not confine 
himself; indeed, he had leave to say ‘‘ anything he had a mind to.” 
He therefore felt himself a free commoner in England, and he could not 
express how happy he felt to be present at a meeting of the Sunday-school 
Union—a Union for the promotion of the cause of religious education 
among the people. It had been his unhappy lot to have been deprived of 
the blessings of Sabbath-school instruction. Not that he would be under- 
stood as saying he had ‘‘ escaped an education”’ altogether. No; he 
could not but remember his early instruction—his early education—and 
he dwelt upon its circumstances with peculiar emotion. He was 
educated in America, not under the blessed influence of Sabbath-school 
training, but in a great school of adversity, cruelty, and wrong. The 
book of his education had been printed in blood, the letters on his mind 
were.engraved in crimson lines. He could not forget his early education ; 
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and he felt truly happy in having that opportunity to congratulate his 
friend Judge Darling, who had ‘‘ stood up,’’ and taken so decided a stand 
on behalf of the coloured man, and he wanted language to express his 
joy when he found himself standing on her Britannic Majesty’s soil, on 
the platform in Exeter-hall—a free man. With reference to his actual 
learning, he was forty-six years of age before he had conquered his A B C. 
But, now that he could read tolerably well, he anticipated with pleasure 
his walk on the Sabbath to the Sunday school, and he took pleasure in 
being there. Oh, the power of education! After his reverend friend 
had spoken of educating a stone,--and he supposed Dr. Beaumont meant 
to say, ‘‘Give the stone a polish,’’——he went down and down, until at last he 
said, ‘‘ Educate the black man.’’ ‘‘ Aye,’’ thought he, ‘‘ that means 
me.’’ Well, he had been educated, and at last he found himself upon a 
platform with those who loved God, and loved freedom too. He could 
not tell the deep emotions of his heart, when that good man, his friend 
(the Rev. John Burnet), turned round and took him by the hand, a 
stranger in a strange land. Why he felt, to use a term that might seem 
vulgar to some, that ‘‘ his heart grew up like a great fat ox.’’ Then he 
wished he could make a speech. Another thing that made him feel very 
comfortable while sitting there, was because fresh indications of light 
broke in upon his soul. His mind reverted, as a telegraph, to times gone 
by. He was in America, as it were, a slave, chained and manacled for 
no crime at all, except it were a crime to have been born of a coloured 
woman-—-a circumstance over which he had no control. But he felt not 
his treatment the less. No; just as they would have suffered, did he 
suffer, had they been exposed to the same cruelty. He felt as they would 
have felt, had any one of them been forcibly separated from their friends, 
denied the privilege of education, had the powers of their intellect 
restrained, been deprived of their liberty, had their domestic hearth 
invaded, been beaten, and then shut up in a dark and gloomy dungeon. 
He thanked God that he saw the light once more; but he had been under 
the most painful inflictions, with no tender heart to pity, no gentle eye 
to weep, and no soothing voice to reach the ear. What, then, must 
have been his feelings when a cool-headed, warm-hearted, ruddy-cheeked 
Englishman, in Exeter-hall, stood up to grasp him by the hand, and say, 
‘* I will be your friend?’’ ‘Well, then, to make a finish of it, they were 
engaged in a good, a glorious work! In this particular field of action, 
their interests were one and the same. All were bound for the same 
eternity, and all hearts must stand in the presence of a heart-searching 
God,—a judge whom no bribe could change, no temptation allure. Oh! 
who could face eternity with the dark clouds of human oppression hanging 
thick around-his heart. John Randolph, of Virginia, formerly an 
advocate of slavery to the death, who had in his possession a number of 
coloured men, when the Almighty called for him, said, ‘‘ I cannot go 
before the bar of God with these slaves,—-let me be free of that crime! ’’ 
Before that man died, as Judge Darling could bear witness, he clipped 
the bonds that confined to slavery about 300 men, and he suffered the 
oppressed to go free. The idea in America of British freedom was as 
absolute slavery compared with what it really proved itself to be. What 
did he see in the land of liberty, but her Sabbath-schools crowded, her 
Evening-schools crowded, her Ragged-schools crowded. What did he see 
only a few nights ago, but Lord Ashley filling the position of chairman at 
one of those very Ragged-school gatherings,—a full-grown man, and a 
nobleman, —and his lordship on that occasion condescendingly took him 
(Mr. Henson) by the hand, and cordially shook it in the presence of that 
vast assembly. The rev. gentleman then gave an interesting account of 
the means by which his own son had taught him to read at the advanced 
age of forty-six, and of the peculiar circumstances attending his early 
literary and preaching efforts, and concluded his address by the sentiments, 


Honour to the brave, 
Freedom to the slave, 
Success to British liberty, 
And God bless Queen Victoria. 
Mr. Henson then resumed his seat amid the applause of the assembly. 


Mr. Watson proposed, and Mr. Grosser seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the chair. 
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